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Gatorade studies the best athletes to create the most advanced range of sports fuel. 
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REPREVIEW 

he New East Powers: 
What the Scouts Think 
P. 28 


KYLE KUZMA 
Г.А Prized Pupil 
Р. 36 


THE STRONGEST, M0ST ADVANCED 
SILVERAD0 EVER. 


What's new about the All-New Silverado? Everything. 

Eight different trim levels, six different powertrains and 
the most functional bed in its class, with more cargo volume 
than any competitor! See for yourself what happens when 
legendary dependability meets modern capability. 

The All-New Silverado. 


FIND NEW ROADS" 


'Excludes other GM vehicles. 
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The Breitling Surfer Squad 
Sally Fitzgibbons 

Kelly Slater 

Stephanie Gilmore 
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. Sls experts. 


S MILES. 
CCX ESU coach tries 
to resuscitate Kansas 
BY ROSS DELLENGER 


MID-MAJORS 


Buffalo leads a heady 
crop of NCAA sleepers 
BY DAN GREENE 


EDDY HAMEL 


The fame and tragedy of 
a U.S.-born Ajax star 
BY MICHAEL MCKNIGHT 
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A Mover and a Shaker 


LONG BEFORE he was known as El Terremoto (the Earthquake), Léo Santa Cruz made the miles- 
long trek from La Habra Heights, Calif., to a boxing gym in East Los Angeles on foot because 

he couldn’t afford the bus fare. His father, José, had a dream that one of his four sons would not 
only become a champion but also earn enough money to take care of the rest of the family. After 
defeating Rafael Rivera for the WBA World Super Featherweight title on Feb. 16 and earning 

$1 million, Léo has done all that and more. 

In His Corner, the latest documentary from SI.TV, follows Santa Cruz around the neighborhood 
where he grew up as well as the suburban mansion he shares with his extended family. He refers 
to his home as the Farm, because of the variety of livestock—including a miniature pig—he keeps 
on the property. SI goes behind the scenes with the Santa Cruz clan as his wife, Maritza, shares her 
fears about the dangers of the ring and José talks about the pain of battling bone cancer, which he 
was diagnosed with in 2016. Léo earned his nickname for unleashing a torrent of punches on his 
opponents; he has been shaking up the boxing world ever since. 
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CRASH 
COURSE 


For the past 11 
seasons 6' 3" 
shooting guard 
Andre Ingram 
has been 
grinding away 
on courts from 
Salt Lake City to 
Perth, Australia. 
Ingram, 33, 
made headlines 
last year after 
the Lakers 
called him up 
with two games 
left—and he 
scored 19 
points in his 
debut. The 
G-League's 
version of Crash 
Davis shares 
his "once-in-a- 
lifetime" story 
on SLTV. 


HOW TO 
WATCH 


For classic 
sports movies 
and TV shows, 
plus Crossover 
TV and other 
compelling 
original 
programming, 
go to 51.ТУ 
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Now is not the time to roll over, it's time to adopt 
change. Every day, more than 4,100 dogs and 
cats are killed in shelters across the country — 

but with Best Friends Animal Society leading the 
way, and your support, we can help our nation’s e o 
shelters and Save Them All. 


LEADER AND 
THE PACK 

> Germany's k 

Konstanze Ж 
Klosterhalfen; 22, `". 
put plentyof distance ° 
between herself 

and afield stocked 
with elite runners, 
winning the women's 
Wanamaker Mile 

by almost three 
seconds. Hertime 

of 4:19.98 was the 
fastest of 2019. 


AT 
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FRONT 
oR UNNERS 


T'S KNOWN AS the fastest track in the world, and the 112th Millrose Games 


showed us why. The Armory Track and Field Center in New York City was the site 
of several spectacular performances, some of which resulted in glory and some 

of which ended in heartbreak. The meet—the most prestigious indoor track event in the 
U.S.—brings together the best professional, college and high school athletes. 
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FLYING DUCK 

Former Oregon wide receiver 
Devon Allen (near right) 
narrowly defended his title in 
the men’s 60-meter hurdles, 
winning in 7.61 seconds. 


SO CLOSE, SO FAST 
In the men’s Wanamaker 
Mile, Yomif Kejelcha of 
Ethiopia finished .01 ofa 
second short of breaking 
Hicham El Guerrouj's indoor 
world record of 3:48.45, 
which has stood since 
1997. In another race at 
that distance, St. Louis 
native Amos Bartelsmeyer 
won the Allan Steinfeld 
men’s mile—which 
serves as a warmup їо 
the Wanamaker. English 
Gardner—who won gold 
with the U.S. 4x 100 relay 
team іп Rio in 2016—took 
the women’s 60 meters 
n a personal best of 
7.10 seconds. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT SIX 
The Patriots as the 
Greatest of All Teams? 
They are not even 

the G.0.A.T. of New 
England! That would 
be the Boston Celtics, 
who from 1957 to 

‘69 went to 12 NBA 
Finals and won 11 of 
them! Now that’s a 
run of dominance and 
excellence that will 
never be surpassed. 
Rick Klee 

South Bend 


Enough of this Greatest 
of All Time stuff. It’s 

all relative. I'd love 

to see if Tom Brady 
could dominate in, say, 
Johnny Unitas’s day. 
Yes, the Patriots are 
amazing, but we have 


Y 


Foradrates,an editorial 


calendar or a media kit, email SI at 


SIPUBQUERIES@TIMEINC.COM 
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no idea how they would 
stack up against the 
heavyweight teams 

of the past, like the 
Steelers of the 1970s 
and 49ers of the "805. 
Maybe we should give it 
a new name: Greatest of 
Their Generation. 

Elaine Snow 
Gamaliel, 
Ark. 
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FUEL TO THE 
FIRE 

| had to laugh when 
| read that baseball 
players are so 
despondent about 
not getting offered 
nine-figure, long- 
term contracts 
that they're 


encouraging 
one another Za 
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Letters should include the 


writer's full name, address and 


telephone number and may be 


edited for clarity and space. Email: 


SILETTERS@SIMAIL.COM 
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to stand strong and 
speak out for what 

they believe they are 
worth. Really? And 

the millions they have 
already banked has no 
bearing here? It’s a hard 
sell if they're looking for 
sympathy from average 
Americans who are 
struggling just to hold 
onto their jobs and keep 
a roof over their heads. 
Chuck Lucero 


THE ZFACTOR 

It’s great to read an 
article that highlights 
another force in college 
basketball this year 
besides Duke's Zion 
Williamson. Zavier 
Simpson might not be 
the best player on the 


Y 


To purchase reprints of SI covers, 
go to SICOVERS.COM 


Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


court, but the guard 
has been the catalyst 
for Michigan’s great 
season, and exactly 
what the team has 
needed. 

Justin Russell 
Mattawan, Mich. 


THE NIPPLE DIARIES 
Many thanks for the 
inside look on how the 
Lightning's coaching 
staff goes about its 
business while leading 
the best team in the 
league thus far. It 


should be required 
reading for anyone 
serving in a Supervisory 
role. 

Patrick Leslie 
Owensville, Mo. 


JUST DILL WITH IT 

| have always liked the 
Claussen Dill Pickle juice 
(SCORECARD), and many 
times drink all the juice 
out of ajar while there 
are lots of pickles left. 
| never do that for the 
reason athletes do, to 
alleviate cramps and 
get back on the field. | 
just enjoy the flavor! 
Don Mowzoon 
Chandler, Ariz. 
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ON DECK 
The next edition of Sports lLLusrRarED will 
be the March 11, 2019, issue. Look for 
iton newsstands and in your mailbox 
beginning on March 6. 
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REAL APPRECIATION 


ISN’T SPOKEN, IT’S POURED. 


- Калле ight 
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DAY TONA S$ FIERY 

FINISH WAS ANOTHER 
LESSON IN HOW FAR 
NASCAR HAS FALLEN 


| BY MARK BECHTEL 


ORTY YEARS before 
Sunday’s Daytona 500— 
or, to be precise, 39 years 


and 364 days before—NASCAR was 
a largely regional sport that got a 
fortuitous break. The 1979 edition 
of the Great American Race was 

the first nationally televised flag-to- 
flag 500-mile stock car event. The 
weekend of Daytona, bad weather 
hit just about everywhere. (Four of 
the five Great Lakes froze over, an 
unprecedented occurrence. Atlantans 
were photographed skiing down 


Peachtree Street. It even snowed in the 
Sahara for the first time in recorded 
history.) In those precable days, that 
meant people were stuck inside with 
only a handful of channels to watch. 
Viewers saw a battle that 
came down to the final lap. Cale 
Yarborough, the three-time defending 
NASCAR champ, and Donnie Allison, 
a leadfoot who never seemed to catch 
a break, pulled away from the field. 
As the two good ol’ boys, who had 
tangled earlier in the race, hurtled 
down the backstretch, their cars got 
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together again. They banged doors 
before Yarborough hit Allison hard 
enough to take them both out. (“Не 
crashed me so I crashed him back,” 
Cale explained later, providing me 
with the title of a book I wrote on the 
"79 season.) That opened the door for 
Richard Petty to snatch the win. 

But the real excitement came after 
the checkers flew. Allison’s brother 
Bobby, who finished 11th, stopped 
off on his cool-down lap to give 
Donnie a ride. Bobby and Yarborough 
exchanged words, and soon they 
exchanged punches in the infield—as 
CBS’s cameras rolled. It made for 
great theater, and it was a hell of an 
introduction to NASCAR for a lot of 
snowed-in sports fans, one widely 
credited with sending the circuit on 
an upward trajectory. 

Four decades later stock car racing 
is in need of a similar bump. Daytona, 
the first and biggest race of the 
season, is supposed to be the sport’s 
pinnacle, but Sunday’s 500 felt like 
an afterthought, overshadowed by 
NBA All-Star weekend and a couple 
of baseball players who remain free 
agents. I thought Га head to my 
neighborhood watering hole and talk 
to some NASCAR fans, see what kind 
of buzz there was. Alas, of the 38 
screens in the front of the bar, the race 
was being shown—unwatched—on 
two, the same number as an extreme 
downhill speedskating competition. 
(No shame there—that sounds kind of 
cool.) From 2015. (Oh. Never mind.) 

Of course, the sport is suffering 
in more traditional metrics than 
“local man’s inability to find fans in 
New Jersey.” The TV ratings for last 
year’s Daytona 500 were the worst 
ever (9.3 million viewers). NASCAR 
doesn’t release attendance figures, but 
the swaths of empty seats at tracks 
that were regularly packed in the early 
2000s indicate a sad state of affairs for 
what was being touted 20 years ago 
as the nation’s fastest-growing sport. 
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In 1999, NASCAR signed a TV rights 
contract, which went into effect in 
2001, that brought in more money— 
$2.4 billion over six years—than Major 
League Baseball or the NHL had 
earned with their most recent deals. 
There’s no lack of theories about 
what happened since 2006, when 
ratings peaked at nearly 20 million 
viewers. A failure to develop stars fans 
could feel passionate about, whether 
loving or loathing. Incessant tinkering 
with cars in an effort to introduce 
parity. A points system designed 
to goose interest that requires an 
understanding of linear algebra. 


FIGHTING CHANCE 

The postrace brawl with Bobby 
Allison (in helmet) and Yarborough 
іп 1979 helped make Daytona a 
must-see spectacle for decades. 


Cookie-cutter tracks that sacrifice 
character for amenities. Increased 
sponsor influence smoothing the 
rough edges that drew many to the 
sport in the first place. 

So which one? Consider this a 
corollary to Occam's razor: When 
there's not one obvious answer, there 
probably isn't one obvious answer. It's 
a lot of things, not the least of which 
is that, when it comes to challenging 
the big four sports, the next big thing 
often isn't. (Ask soccer. Ask lacrosse. 
Wait 10 years and ask e-sports.) 

That's not to say that there aren't 


easily identifiable granular problems 
with the product. The end of Sunday's 
race was interminable. Four crashes 
in the last 13 laps led to two red-flag 
periods, which meant it took an hour 
and a half to complete the last 25 
miles, a pace that would win the New 
York City Marathon, but not by much. 

In the 1979 race, when Allison and 
Yarborough wrecked, there was no 
collateral damage. The closest car was 
more than a mile away. When Paul 
Menard hooked the rear bumper of 
Matt DiBenedetto and sent him into 
the backstretch wall, 19 other cars got 
caught up. (He crashed me. And him. 
And him. And him... .) 

Why was the field on Sunday so 
bunched up? NASCAR wants close 
racing because sponsors pay millions 
to have their logos on camera. But 
packs are crash-prone when drivers 
are feeling frisky and boring when 
they're not. 

That issue isn't too different 
from the cookie cutters. Gone 
are interesting little backwoods 
tracks such as North Wilkesboro 
and Rockingham, replaced on the 
schedule with 1.5-mile ovals in large 
markets, part of NASCAR's desire 
to modernize since the turn of the 
millennium. But in doing so they 
have alienated a base that had fallen 
in love with a less corporate product. 
The sport has been fighting battles to 
please fans on two fronts and losing 
them both. 

On Sunday, as the drivers restarted 
with 10 laps left, Jeff Gordon, who was 
calling the race for Fox, said it was one 
of the best Daytona 500s he had ever 
seen. But then barely 30 seconds later, 
half of the field was careening down 
the backstretch in a mass of twisted 
metal and sparks. In that half minute 
we were first reminded of what the 
sport is capable of—and then how far 
it has to go to catch the big four. 

And maybe how that never should 
have been a goal in the first place. по 
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ON FEBRUARY 2, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and Talent 
> Resources Sports hosted one of the 
hottest Big Game weekend parties 
in Atlanta. Snoop Dogg and Lil Wayne headlined 
the night at the College Football Hall of Fame, with 
additional performances by DJ Irie and Dallas Austin. 
They took the stage in front of SI Swimsuit Models, 
athletes, artists and VIP guests. 
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SCORECARD 


A LIFE REMEMBERED 


FRANK 
ROBINSON 


1935-2019 


» PHOTOGRAPH BY TONY TRIOLO * INSETS BY NEIL LEIFER 


HEN FRANK ROBINSON was inducted into the Hall of 
dh Fame in 1982, even the famously competitive Robinson 

knew the headliner that day was fellow inductee 
Hank Aaron, who gained election with 406 of the 415 votes cast 
by baseball writers. Overshadowed again, Robinson received 
370 votes. “It seems like I’ve been chasing him for a long time,” 
Robinson noted that day. “I’ve always been one step behind or one 
year behind. When I broke in, all the talk was about Hank Aaron, 
and I must say we've had a long and friendly rivalry on the field." 

Baseball and America lost one of its great noble warriors on 
Feb. 7 with the death of Robinson at age 83. Aaron hit more home 
runs, and fellow contemporaries Willie Mays and Roberto Clemente 
played the game with more crowd-pleasing panache. And Robinson 
may have fallen just outside the glamorous spotlights of 600 home 
runs (586), 3,000 hits (2,943) and a .300 lifetime batting average 
(.294). But Robinson devoted himself heart and soul to baseball 
with a sense of purpose that sets him apart from all others. 

Relentlessly dutiful more than flamboyant, Robinson may 
be the most underrated great player in the game's history. He 
accomplished what otherwise sounds like several lifetimes of work 
for others: Rookie of the Year, World Series MVP, Gold Glover, 
Triple Crown winner, Manager of the Year, senior adviser to the 
commissioner, Presidential Medal of Freedom recipient and, most 
meaningfully, the first black manager in Major League Baseball. 

We cloak the fringe player in glory when he displays such work 
ethic characteristics, knighting him with adjectives such as “gritty” 
and “gamer.” Now take all those qualities and roll them into a 
superbly talented, all-time great hitter, and you understand the 
uniqueness of Robinson. With strong wrists and lightning-fast 
hands, Robinson hit 30 homers or more 11 times. Only his role 
as a manager kept him from even bigger career numbers. 

During his first season as manager, Robinson threatened to 
bench catcher John Ellis for the season because of what Robinson 
determined was a selfish attitude. DH Rico Carty summed up 
both the players' discomfort and Robinson's intensity in one 
perfect complaint: ^He wants us to play exactly like he used to." 

Lesser men might have viewed the Robinson standards as 
impossible ones. But we know that they are possible because he 
showed us. Frank Robinson forever is in nobody's shadow. 

—Tom Verducci 


NEWSMAKERS 


HE'S 
HISTORY 


REMEMBERING BILL BELICHICK'S 
DAWG POUND DEMISE 


» BY CONOR ORR 


ESS THAN a month after he won his sixth 
eo Super Bowl title, Bill Belichick arrived at another 
milestone: the 23rd anniversary of his firing as the 
Browns' head coach. Belichick's rocky five-year tenure, which 
included his cutting beloved QB Bernie Kosar, ended on 
Feb. 15, 1996. Of course, now Belichick has become, with little 
room for debate, the greatest football coach in NFL history. A 


look back at the hot takes from Belichick's time in Cleveland 
show that Browns fans didn't exactly see that coming. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL (NOV. 11, 1893) 

BROWNS РИТ KOSAR BEHIND THEM 

"The fans outside the practice facility, waving their 
anti-Belichick placards feverishly, wondered why Kosar 
fits in with Dallas but isn't good enough for the Browns. 
Belichick offered no answer. Instead, he wondered if 
the fans ‘spelled my name right. ” 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE (NOV. 19, 1893) 

BROWNS’ BELICHICK UNPOPULAR WITH EVERYONE 

“In 14 years of covering the Oilers, I never have seen a 
coach work harder at being a cold fish than the Browns’ 

Bill Belichick. He possesses the worst communicative skills 
of any coach I have interviewed. ... Browns fans are finding 
out what most of the players and reporters who cover the 
team knew—that Belichick is an insecure control freak 

with a little man's mentality." 


USA TODAY (NOV. 22, 1993) 

BELICHICK PELTED BY BERNIE BOO-BIRDS 

“During his postgame news conference, the embattled 
coach barely could be heard over all the booing outside. 
Extra police were called in, and there was some pushing 
and shoving to keep fans behind crowd barriers. 

“There were no conciliatory remarks from Belichick. And 
at a time when he needed a public-relations miracle, he made 
the peculiar move of dipping into Buddy Ryan’s playbook. 
Said Belichick: “To quote Buddy Ryan, ‘If you listen to the 
fans, you'll be sitting up there with them. Гуе got to do what 
I think is right, and T've been doing that. I know this team 
is headed in the right direction, ” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER (JAN. 5,1895) 

LOOK WHERE MR. BILL HAS HIS BROWNIES NOW 

"About two minutes before the Browns' Friday practice, 
he strolled into the locker room and counted down the 
seconds until the practice began. After Sunday's game, he 
stood on a podium, waved a football at reporters, and told 
them the game ball would be given to the fans who had 


hated him so much a year ago for dumping Kosar." o 
* 
./ “SOMETIMES IT FEELS LIKE I HAVE : «GOLFER 
= HO-SUNG CHOI, 
REMOTE CONTROL THAT WILLS whose swing has 
been likened to 
THE BALL TO GO IN THE HOLE, SO Happy Gilmore 
PM GOING TO KEEP DOING THAT, for its unusual 
one-legged 


BECAUSE | FEEL LIKE IT HELPS.” follow-through. 
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SCORECARD 


GAMEPLAN: TRE SMART FAN'S GUIDE TO RIGHT NOW 


PEACH OF A TEAM 


ENTERING ITS THIRD SEASON, ATLANTA UNITED 
STREAM ALREADY THE ENVY OF MAJOR LEAGUE EN 


THE BOARDROOM 
ESPN+, first two episodes 
available now 
Executive-produced 
by Kevin Durant and 
hosted by ESPN’s Jay 
Williams, this six-part 
series highlights the 
intersection of sports 
and business, from team 


ownership to sneakers. 
і қығы 


eren 
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IN THE DUGOUT WITH 
JACKIE ROBINSON 
Museum of the City of New York, 
through Sept. 15 
A new exhibit honors 
Jackie Robinson's 
centennial with rare 
photographs and videos, 
offering an intimate view 
of a trailblazer. 


WATCH 


vvv 


DC UNITED VS. ATLANTA UNITED 
March 3, 6 p.m. ET on ESPN 
Atlanta United has played only two seasons, but it’s already setting a new standard for 


Major League Soccer. Last year, the club won MLS Cup and turned the capital of the South 
into a soccer-mad city, drawing more than 70,000 fans eight times and averaging more 
than 53,000. Fueled by the ambition of owner Arthur Blank [who also owns the Falcons) 
THE ELEPHANT and shrewd front-office maneuvering, Atlanta has become a model MLS franchise. 
IN THE ROOM While some clubs continue to spend big on aging household names, like DC United’s 
by Tommy Tomlinson, out now Wayne Rooney—who will face the defending champs in Week 1—Atlanta has focused on 
The longtime sports youth, investing in its academy and purchasing rising South American stars like reigning 
scribe’s candid and league MVP Josef Martinez (above). In January the club doubled down on its ethos by 
poignant memoir selling midfielder Miguel Almiron to Newcastle for around $26 million, a record haul for 
details his love of an MLS player, and replacing him for a smaller sum with 25-year-old Argentine midfielder 
food—especially of the Pity Martinez, the 2018 South American Footballer of the Year. So while Atlanta won it all 
American South—and his last season, its encore might be just as impressive. —Stanley Kay 


struggle with obesity. 
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IRON 
MAN 


MORGAN HOFFMANN 15 
BATTLING HIS OWN BODY 


TO STAY ON THE PGA TOUR 


ORGAN HOFFMANN will 
never forget when he was told 
his body would wither away. 


For five years, starting in 2011, 
Hoffmann—who joined the PGA 
Tour in 13—had visited more than 
25 doctors to figure out why his right 
pectoral muscle was shrinking. By 
mid-2016, roughly 80% of the muscle 
had vanished, so Hoffmann, then 
27, visited the Hospital for Special 
Surgery in New York City, where 
a doctor suggested he undergo 
blood tests. A few months later, in 
November, the doctor informed 
him he had facioscapulohumeral 
muscular dystrophy, a rare disease 
that causes muscles—most often in 
the face, shoulder and upper arms— 
to atrophy. 

“Right as the words first came out 
of his mouth, I marked him off as an 
idiot,” Hoffmann, the former No. 1 
amateur in the world, says. “I never 
thought it was something incurable.” 

Shortly after his diagnosis, he 
finished tied for second at the Honda 
Classic, his best finish on Tour. But 
by early 2018 the atrophy had 
worsened significantly, prompting 
him to put his golf career on hold. He 
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ended up skipping most of the season. 
Doctors told Hoffmann there was 
nothing he could do about his disease, 
but he combed the world over for 
treatment options. He sampled several 
diets—including eating only red 
grapes for 16 days—before settling on 
a vegan diet of almost exclusively raw 
vegetables and fruit. He visited Nepal 
for a four-month spell of intensive 
therapy. But the deterioration of 
Hoffmann’s muscles continued: 
His right pec got worse, and his left 
started to wither as well. He says he’s 
lost about 25 yards off the tee, and his 
ranking has dropped to No. 774 from a 
career best of 84. “It’s crazy how much 
weaker I’ve gotten,” he says. 


After Hoffmann’s foundation, 
launched last year, held its inaugural 
celebrity pro-am last summer, 
raising $1.6 million to fight muscular 
dystrophy, the 29-year-old returned 
to the PGA Tour in January and made 
the cut at the Farmers Insurance Open 
before missing his next two cuts. 
Playing on a major medical extension, 
which gives him the chance to make 
up FedEx Cup points, he'll need to 
have moderate success this season to 
re-earn Tour status. The challenge is 
great, but he's determined to live his 
dream as long as his body permits. 

“It’s supposed to only get worse as 
time goes on,” he says. “But I want to 
play until I literally can't anymore.” n 
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JUSTIN THOMAS 
2018 CHAMPION 


Honda 
Classic 


FEBRUARY 25- MARCH 3 
TheHondaClassic.com 


The road to becoming a legend runs straight 
through The Honda Classic. Tune in to see the 
best golfers in the world battle to win. 


SCORECARD 


NOMINATE NOW = 


To submit a candidate for Faces in the 


Crowd, email faces@simail.com 
For more on outstanding amateur 


athletes, follow @SI_Faces on Twitter. 


FACES IN THE CROWD ........... 


SHAKYLA HILL 
» Basketball 
» Little Rock 


Hill, a 5' 7" senior 
guard at Grambling 
State, had 21 points, 
16 rebounds, 13 
assists and 10 steals 
in a 77-57 win over 
Arkansas-Pine Bluff 
to become the first 
Division | player, man 
or woman, with two 
quadruple doubles. 
She is averaging 19.2 
points, 7.9 boards, 6.1 
assists and 4.5 steals. 


UPDATE 


ADDISON 
DVORACEK 
> Skiing 

» Truckee, Calif. 


Dvoracek, a junior at 
Utah, won his third 
NCAA downhill race of 
the season, finishing 
the giant slalom at 
the RMISA Alpine 
Qualifier. Dvoracek has 
also taken the giant 
slalom at the Montana 
State Invitational 

and at another RMISA 
Alpine Qualifier in 
Nederland, Colo. 


KAYLEY CASSADAY 
» Volleyball 
» Overland Park, Kans. 


Kayley, a 5' 11" senior 


outside hitter at Blue 
Valley North High, 

set school records 
for hitting attempts 
(3,880) and kills 
(1,571) in a career. 
Named first-team 
all-state in Class BA, 
she is also a four-year 
starter at center in 
basketball and has a 
4.48 GPA. Kayley will 
play volleyball at Tulsa. 


TORYKO GRACE 
» Track and Field 
» Galloway, Ohio 


Grace, a senior weight 
thrower at Division Il 
Tiffin (Ohio) University, 
won three straight 
events: the Dragon 
Open (19.77 meters), 
the Pittsburg State 
Invitational (20.30) 
and the Hillsdale Wide- 
Track Classic (20.67). 
He finished ninth 

at the 2017 NCAA 
tournament and was 
named All-America. 


KATIE GRANATO 
» Hockey 
» Naperville, ILL. 


Granato, a senior 
forward at Elmira (N.Y.) 
College, scored three 
times in a 4-1 win over 
Plattsburgh State, her 
third hat trick through 
23 games. She ranks 
second in Division III in 
goals (24) and points 
(40). The first cousin 
once removed of Tony 
and Cammi Granato, 
Katie netted 22 goals 
last season. 


w ww. 


Skinner, Winner 


MyKayla Skinner, a junior gymnast at Utah, made FACES IN THE 
CROWD in the March 12, 2018, issue after earning her fifth-all around 
title of the season. She continued to perform well last year, winning 
the vault at the NCAA championship and coming in second in the 
all-around. After earning 10 All-America honors as a sophomore, the 
Gilbert, Ariz., native is off to a hot start in 19. In the Utes’ victory 
over Penn State, Skinner placed first in the bars, floor, vault and 
all-around; her 9.95s on bars and floor are tied for the NCAA high in 
those events this season. A week later at BYU she took four disciplines 
again, tying a career high on the vault with a 9.97 and completing her 
118th beam routine without falling, a school record. Skinner was an 
alternate on the 2016 U.S. Olympic team. 
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GEICO 
COMBINE 


HOME & AUTO 


\ insurance and you could save. = 
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THE EASTERN CONFERENCE 


is alive, revitalized under the crush of the NBA’s trade deadline. Everything 
we thought we knew about the East expired in a single afternoon. The 
concerns about the Raptors’ bifurcated offense—one version dominated 

by forward Kawhi Leonard, the other built around ball movement—ceased 
with the arrival of a canny facilitator in 7' 1" Marc Gasol. The first-place 
Bucks didn’t have an explicit need for Nikola Mirotic, but they could prove 
uncatchable by adding the stretch four. The 76ers traded for the best player 
of the lot, small forward Tobias Harris—and in doing so created a starting 
five that warps traditional matchups beyond recognition. 


When three of the best teams in the conference (with all 
due respect to the Pacers, who won’t be contending without 
Victor Oladipo) revamp their rosters in succession, and an- 
other, the Celtics, conspicuously stands pat, the internal logic 
of any sort of hierarchy falls apart. These are better, deeper 
and fundamentally different teams than they were a few 
weeks ago. Consider the Sixers. For months, opponents have 
scrambled their defensive assignments to check 6' 10" point 
guard Ben Simmons with either a big wing or an actual big. 
This was possible because Philly’s fifth starter offered an out; 
even a smaller guard could contain 6' 9" Wilson Chandler. 

Replacing Chandler with a scorer as proficient and diverse 
as Harris makes this entire notion untenable. The NBA is 
a guard’s league, but what exactly is a guard to do against 
the Sixers? Stand in the way of a freight train like Simmons? 
Absorb the battering ram drives of the 6' 9" Harris or 6' 8" 
Jimmy Butler? Grab All-Star center Joel Embiid’s leg and hold 
on for dear life? The best option available is to run an off-ball 
obstacle course with shooting guard J.J. Redick, a respon- 
sibility as challenging as it is thankless. Even that leaves 
some poor backcourtmate to be clobbered by an opponent 
well above his weight class. Teams around the league deftly 
choreograph their offenses to create just a single mismatch. 
Some nights, Philly will walk onto the court with four. 


HE DIDN'T |23 
00 IT! 


In the first 
meeting of 
teams in the 
East’s new- 
look big four, 
Butler had 22 
but Boston 
came out on 
top 112-109. 


Opponents will have to completely rethink the Sixers, down 
to the nuts-and-bolts mechanics that make their steampunk 
offense work. We should too. Throw out the underwhelming 
point differential, the usual matchup counters, the old nar- 
ratives. As the dynamics change within many of the East's 
top teams, the dynamics among those franchises must as 
well. Boston can't rely on its edge over Philly from previous 
encounters—including last spring's second-round win—just 
as Milwaukee can't draw too much from its 3-1 season series 
advantage over Toronto. The teams who shared that history 
are gone, swept away by the opportunity at hand. 

What transpired at the deadline wasn't so much a chain 
reaction as mutual recognition. The East is really, truly open 
for the first time in almost a decade, in part because LeBron 
James, whose teams won the conference every year since 
2010, staked a claim out West. Everyone realizes what exactly 
that means, which explains much of their angst and—in the 
case of the three who made big moves—urgency. Forget the 
inevitability of the Warriors. To even appear in the Finals is 
an achievement. It is a confirmation of process, a resonant 
message. An organization can draw years of good favor from 
that kind of run, especially from its own free agents. 

The Raptors, who in their 24-year history have never 
been to the Finals, would love nothing more than to begin 
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their pitch to Leonard this summer with 
a trophy presentation and a shower of 
champagne. The Celtics’ postseason fate 
could either quiet the murmurs surround- 
ing point guard Kyrie Irving’s future in 
Boston or serve to amplify them. Although 
cornerstones Simmons and Embiid are just 
in their early 20s, the Sixers accelerated 
their time line when they acquired Butler 


What transpired 
atthe deadline wasnt 
so much a chain 
reaction as mutual 


younger supporting cast whose continued 
development gives reason for optimism. 
In the NBA, these ambitions are largely 
contradictory. The Pelicans for years found 
themselves caught between them, which led 
Davis to request a trade midway through 
his seventh season. Milwaukee's MVP 
front-runner, Giannis Antetokounmpo, is 
currently in his sixth. Even the slightest 


in November. There will only be so many recognition. parallels in their situations cannot help 
chances for Philly to take the conference THE EAST IS REALLY, but trigger some anxiety in Milwaukee. 
while the 29-year-old is still in his prime TRULY OPEN Antetokounmpo is the Bucks' inroad to 


(assuming, of course, that he re-signs this 
summer, when he is expected to opt out 
of his deal). Harris, himself, is proof—a 
trade acquisition from the Clippers that 
cost the Sixers four draft picks (two firsts 
and two seconds) even though he, too, can walk this summer. 
Proximity to the conference title makes it an acceptable risk. 

Milwaukee's position is particularly tenuous in a world 
where Anthony Davis is engineering his way out of New Or- 
leans. Time can fly for any rebuilding, small-market team 
fortunate enough to draft a superstar; there is great pressure 
not only to win as a proof of concept, but also to invest in a 


for the first time in 
almost a decade. 


lasting relevance. To lose that could set 
the franchise back decades. 

This is the kind of possibility that looms, 
even when the franchise player in question 
hasn't intimated any desire to leave. Keep- 
ing a superstar is restless business. It's motivation enough 
for a team already atop the conference to gamble on Mirotic, 
another free-agent-to-be, for four second-rounders. This is 
a moment—not only for the Bucks, but for all of the East's 
contenders. It's the balance among them that puts the East 
up for grabs and the need for separation that now transforms 
their rivalries. The real season starts now. п 
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SCOUTING REPORTS 2.0 


ENEMY 
LINES 


А RIVAL SCOUT SIZES 
UP MILWAUKEE 


| CAN'T BELIEVE nobody’s come 

out and said [GM] Jon Horst 
should be Executive of the Year. 
They’ve added GEORGE HILL, they’ve 
added NIKOLA MIROTIC and they haven't 
subtracted anything. ... The growth 
of GIANNIS ANTETOKÜUNMPÜ's game апа 
body: A lot of that is a convergence 
of his talent and his character. He 
wants to tear your head off. He 
grew up tucked away in a corner 
in Athens, and he learned about 
fighting and being competitive. 
He doesn't have any emotional 
attachment to anyone. He's not 
playing against guys he's seen 100 
times іп AAU. ... KHRIS MIDDLETON 
can shoot, play-make when he 
has to, and his defense is wildly 
underrated. . .. Having Mirotic is 
going to be huge because it allows 
their lineups to be so much more 
unpredictable. If you have predict- 
ability in the playoffs, you can be 
game-planned for. They can use 
Mirotié and ERSAN ILYASOVA as the 
de facto bigs; they can go big with 
BROOK LOPEZ, who can shoot it and is 
an underrated paint protector; they 
can play Antetokounmpo as a ball- 
handling five. They're always going 
to be spaced out and have shooting. 
It's going to be a pick-your-poison 
type thing. ... Their defense has 
been awesome because they have 
such great switchability. The ana- 
lytics back that up. People point to 
[coach] Mike Budenholzer's failures 
[with the Hawks] in the playoffs, 
but he's never had a player as good 
as the Greek Freak. They've got a 
combination of coaching creativ- 
ity and lineup diversity to be really 
dynamic. They have a champion- 
ship profile. 


MILWAUKEE 


BUCKS 


KEY IN-SEASON MOVES 


ACQUIRED: PF Nikola Mirotié / PG George Hill 
LOST: c Thon Maker / 2021 first-rounder 


THE BUCKS 
have, at no great 
cost, significantly 


speed and skill. 
Enter Nikola 
Mirotic. Acquired 


E 


improved from New Orleans 
their odds for TELLING in a three-team 
postseason NUMBER deal that cost 
survival. Playoff —€— — Milwaukee four 
basketball gets Three-pointers second-rounders 
smaller as it goes attempted per and two marginal 
deeper; lumbering game by the players, he’s a 
centers are often Bucks, the most floor-stretching 
the first to exit in NBA history by four with the 

the floor, their a team other than strength to 

size eclipsed by the Rockets. defend fives. 


There will come 
a time in April or 
May (or, Giannis 
willing, June} 
when teams 
will use extra 
shooters and off- 
ball screens to 
force 7-foot 
Brook Lopez 
out of the 
paint. It’s 
then that the 
6' 10" Mirotié 
will prove most 
valuable. The 
Bucks can rotate 
s Antetokounmpo, 


Mirotić and 
h 


2 


СТЫ 


forward D.J. 
Wilson [a 
pleasant surprise 
ina season 

of pleasant 
surprises} 
through its 
frontcourt as 
needed, sparing 
Lopez from 


i P m 


1 


Nikola 
<  Mirotic 


being exposed. 

No matter his 
position, Mirotic 
slots perfectly 
into Milwaukee's 
free-form offense. 
Everything coach 
Mike Budenholzer 
runs is designed 
to ensure spacing, 
which provides 
a canvas for 
Antetokounmpo 
to be at his most 
artistic. Mirotic 
will stretch that 
canvas to the 


edges of the court. 


Like Lopez, he 
comfortably spots 
up well beyond 
the three-point 
line, converting 
an absurd 43.976 
of his attempts 
beyond 28 feet, 
and he has the 
ninth most 
makes from that 
distance despite 


missing 27 games. 


Extending the D is 
a tactical priority 
for the Bucks, 
whose practice 
court features 
taped zones— 
some as far as 
the hash marks— 
designated for 
optimal spacing. 
Not only does 
Milwaukee have 

a coaching staff 
that will empower 
a shooter of 
Mirotié's talents, 
but it also has 
skilled players 
who will take 
advantage of the 
space he supplies. 


—R.M. 
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ENEMY 
LINES 


А RIVAL SCOUT SIZES 
UP TORONTO 


ADDING reminds 

me of when Cleveland went 
and got Shaq to help guard Dwight 
Howard. They’re all in, so they got 
Gasol to guard Joel Embiid. If you 
go back to his games with the Griz- 
zlies, Gasol made Embiid work. 
Gasol makes them better because 
in the playoffs it tends to become a 
half-court game, and he’s just such 
a good fundamental player. There 
was a Staleness that had set in with 
Memphis, so this should reenergize 
him. ... If anyone expected this [im- 
provement] from ‚һе 
would have gone a lot higher [than 
No. 27 in the 2016 draft]. It’s just 
going to be whether he makes the 
open threes in the playoffs, because 
he’s going to get them. He can score 
inside, his energy is great, and if he 
makes shots, he makes them so hard 
to guard. ... I don’t really sweat ro- 
tating their bigs, because they'll be 
able to play two together, or they can 
play at the four with 
one of them at the five. Siakam can 
play the four or defend the three, so 
there’s enough variability in their 
skill sets where they can integrate 
them. I wouldn’t put it past them 
to experiment with smaller lineups 
in the playoffs, with Siakam and 
Kawhi. They don’t have as much 
variance as some of the other teams 
in the East....The knock on 

is always whether he can show 
up in the playoffs and if his body can 
hold up. He went through a couple of 
weird phases this season, but when 
he has it going, he can still shoot and 
pass, and he plays hard. ... You can 
make the argument that Kawhi is the 
trump card in the East because he’s 
the best player in any series. 


Marc Gasol 


RAPTORS 


ACQUIRED: c Marc Gasol 
LOST: с Jonas Valančiūnas / sr C.J. Miles 


MARC GASOL 
can do alittle 
bit of everything 
for Toronto. The 
34-year-old 
import is a high- 
IQ center witha 
much wider skill 
set than Jonas 
Valančiūnas, 
who was the 
heart of the 
package shipped 
to Memphis. 
Gasol’s buttery 
touch makes 
him an effective 
passer as well as 
a shooter out to 
the three-point 


line, and he has 
sound instincts 
on the defensive 
end. At 7' 1" and 
255 pounds, Gasol 
isn't the kind of 
big man you ask to 
switch late in the 
shot clock, but he 
can bang with Joel 
Embiid (and, if all 
goes well, Boogie 
Cousins) down low 
while keeping your 
offense humming. 
Health could 

ultimately play a 
bigger role for the 
Raptors than any 
one acquisition. 


The starting five 
of Serge Ibaka, 
Kawhi Leonard, 
Pascal Siakam, 
Kyle Lowry and 
Danny Green have 
played in only 

28 of the team's 
59 games through 
the All-Star break; 
they form the only 
five-man unit on 
the team to even 
appear together 
in 20 games. 
Having so many 
players in and 

out of the lineup, 
even for a team 
with so much 


TELLING 
NUMBER 


Improvement in 
Pascal Siakam's 
scoring average, 
the greatest 
among players 
averaging at 
least 16 points. 


flexibility, makes it 
difficult to develop 
chemistry. If 
Lowry (who 
has missed 12 
games], Leonard 
{out for 16), Gasol 
and the rest are 
fully healthy come 
the postseason, 
Toronto will 
have the depth, 
flexibility and 
versatility to 
match multiple 
styles of play. 
Ultimately, 
Gasol bolsters 
what the Raptors 
already do best: 
fill the floor with 
two-way players 
who can counter 
any move. He 
gives their Finals 
aspirations a big 
lift—as long as 
everyone can stay 
on the court. 
—Rohan Nadkarni 


SCOUTING REPORTS 2.0 


ENEMY 
LINES 


А RIVAL SCOUT SIZES 
UP PHILADELPHIA 


THE THING they have going for 

them is that J.J. REDICK, BEN 
SIMMONS and JOEL EMBIID have such 
a good familiarity with one another. 
Introducing their new pieces into 
an intricate system late in the sea- 
son can be difficult, so they might 
simplify some stuff. But they’re no 
joke, man. They're deep... . I think 
TOBIAS HARRIS was a hedge against 
possibly losing JIMMY BUTLER, but 
they have a dynamic lineup now 
where they can play multiple styles. 
Tobias needs to massage the ball a 
little, and he’s done an admirable 
job getting that out of his game and 
being more decisive. But in times 
of stress—human nature, there’s a 
tendency to revert to what’s famil- 
iar. Butler is the same way. [Coach] 
Brett Brown wants movement and 
cutting. For Tobias and Jimmy, those 
aren't their strengths.... Redick 
is continually getting better 
as he gets older—that’s 
a remarkable story. 2. 
The freedom-of- 
movement rules and 
the increased importance of shoot- 
ing have helped, but the way he im- 
pacts the game even when he’s not 
getting the ball, with his cutting and 
spacing, it’s invaluable. .. . BOBAN 
MARJANOVIC can play a role against 
an Aron Baynes [of Boston], a 
Marc Gasol [of the Raptors]—he 
can protect Embiid a little bit. You 
can only play Marjanovic in short 
spans because of his defensive 
deficiencies, but he can give you 
four minutes, get eight rebounds, 
make three great passes. He was 
a little bit underrated in that deal 
[for Harris] because of who they 
might have to face in the playoffs. 


PHILADELPHIA 


76ERS 


KEY IN-SEASON MOVES 


ACQUIRED: sr Jimmy Butler / SF Tobias Harris / one first-rounder 
LOST: sc Robert Covington / sF Dario Saric / two first-rounders 


THE 76ERS 
have been many 
things over the 
past few years— 
embarrassing 
(to the МВА), 
adored (bya 
cult following), 
snakebitten 
(Joel Embiid’s 
myriad injuries), 
fortunate 
(Embiid's 
recovery], 


Tobias 
Harris 


depressing 
(Markelle Fultz's 
jumper), thrilling 
(last year's 
playoff run) and 
completely bizarre 
(former GM Bryan 
Colangelo's 
Twitter scandal]— 
but they have 
never been 
boring. That trend 
continued when 
Philadelphia 


made a large bet 
on this season 
by acquiring 
Jimmy Butler 
in November; 
acquiring Tobias 
Harris from the 
Clippers was а 
double down. 
What's good: 
Send help against 
Embiid or Ben 
Simmons in the 
post, and Harris 


TELLING 
NUMBER 


Times the ?Bers 
have been held 
to fewer than 
95 points in a 
game since an 
opening-night 
loss tothe 

Celtics. 


(43.0% from 
three-point range) 
or J.J. Redick 
(39.5%) will be 
waiting for a 
kick-out. Butler's 
isolation skills 
can help them 
close games, 

and with five 
starters capable 
of creating a shot, 
the Sixers are 
going to feast on 
mismatches in 
transition. 

What's 
concerning: 
Harris and Redick 
may struggle 
on defense, and 
unless GM Elton 
Brand can find an 
elite point-guard 
defender on the 
buyout market, 
Butler will have 
to spend alot of 
time chasing Kyrie 
Irving and Kyle 
Lowry. With five 
skilled scorers, 
there are going 
to be ongoing 
questions about 
shot distribution. 

So did Philly just 
build the most 
talented team in 
the East—or a very 
expensive runner- 
up? Whatever 
the answer, the 
experiment seems 
an appropriate 
extension of the 
Process. You 
don't have to love 
every move, but 
you can't help 
but admire the 
ambition. 

—Andrew Sharp 
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ENEMY 
LINES 


A RIVAL SCOUT SIZES 
UP BOSTON 


THIS TEAM can win the East or 

get beat in the first round. They 
have great talent but sometimes they 
have no chemistry.... 
is having one of his best seasons, 
maybe his best. He’s the same pure 
scorer and one of the best fourth- 
quarter closers in the league. But 
when he gets it going, there is a 
tendency for everyone to watch him. 
When they make four or five passes, 
they are tough to guard. ... They 
have been a really good defensive 
team for the last two years. They 
can switch as well as any team 
in the league. They have versa- 
tile bigs, big guards and they are 
physical.... just 
isn't right. He doesn't look hurt, 
but the explosion and the sharp cuts 
that were there in Utah just aren't 
there now. [Coach] Brad Stevens did 
the right thing moving him to the 
bench. It takes some of the pressure 
off. And he's an effective scorer with 
the second-unit guys. ... 

has been a godsend. He's 

been consistent, he's tough, he's 
fearless, he defends and he makes 
big shots. ... I love Marcus Smart. 
He’s a top three perimeter defender. 
Stevens trusts him. The key is his 
shooting. He’s been much better this 
year, but teams will still give him 
a shot if it means helping on Kyrie 
or . He's going to get a 
lot of open looks in the playoffs... . 
Tatum has not taken the kind of step 
forward I expected. Some of that is 
having to share the ball more. But he 
doesn't take advantage of his size. He 
takes a lot of midrange jump shots 
when he should be driving and using 
that length to score over people. He 
settles too much. 


CELTICS 


ACQUIRED: None LOST: NONE 


THERE ARE 
games—back-to- 
back wins over 
Philadelphia and 
Detroit before 
the All-Star 
break—in which 
the Celtics look 
like the preseason 
favorites, witha 
top five defense 
handcuffing elite 
scorers anda 
roster steeped in 
talent producing 
on the offensive 
end. There are 
other games—like 
in consecutive 
losses to the 
Lakers and the 


Clippers earlier 
this month—in 
which Boston 
has played like 
a disconnected 
bunch of hero 
ballers who don't 
seem to like 
playing together. 
Kyrie Irving 
has shone 
statistically, but 
he's struggled 
in a leadership 
role, and his 
pending free 
agency has been 
a distraction. 
Jayson Tatum's 
scoring is up, 
but his shooting 


percentages 
have dipped. 
Jaylen Brown's, 
too. Terry Rozier, 
a breakout star 
last postseason, 
has had a bumpy 
reentry into a 
backup role. 

The wild card: 
Gordon Hayward, 
who, after a 
predictably slow 
start coming 
back from the 
grotesque ankle 
injury that cost 
him all but five 
minutes of last 
season, is slowly 
rounding into 
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TELLING 
NUMBER 


Free throws 
attempted by 
the Celtics. 
No team has 
taken fewer 
trips to the line 
this year. 


form. In February, 
he’s connected 
on 57.1% of his 
shots and 52.4% 
of his threes, 
while cracking 
double figures in 
five of the Celtics 
seven games 
before the break. 

A productive 
Hayward 
coupled with the 
impending return 
of defensive 
anchor Aron 
Baynes make 
tipping the Celtics 
to go on a deep 
postseason run 
a believable 
prediction. 
But with this 
enigmatic bunch, 
just about every 
prediction of 
how Boston's 
season will end is 
believable. 

— Chris Mannix 
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NBA PREVIEW 2.0 


LeBron is his teammate. Kobe is his 
mentor. Magic is his boss. Lakers 
forward KYLE KUZMA has 

plenty of teachers, but he's had to 

learn some lessons—including how 
it feels to be trade bait—on his own 


BY CHRIS BALLARD 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CHRIS KEANE 


Kuzma found out he was— 
maybe, possibly—going to be 


ON THE SUNDAY that Kyle DEADLINE DEMISE | 


Kuzma had 19 points 
against Atlanta on 


traded, he chose to view the Feb. 12, but L.A. 
news as a good sign. suffered its fourth 
This was back at 3 p.m. on Jan. 27. loss in five games. 


Kuzma was driving his black Porsche Pan- 

amera down 1-10 toward Staples Center. 

In three hours the Lakers were scheduled to play the Suns, 
and Kuzma was officially a game-time decision because of 
a balky left hip. Prepared for the worst, he had picked out 
a suitable bench ensemble: skinny gray pants, black blazer, 
reversible purple pocket square and open-necked shirt, the 
better to highlight the ink on his chest. 

The outfit, like Kuzma, was hard to miss. Ebullient, self- 
assured and tall, he can seem, as L.A. assistant Miles Simon 
says, “like he was born to be a Laker.” Kuzma's game is a 
beguiling meld of old and new school. He swoops and flips 
and attacks, deploying hooks and half-hooks and floaters, like 
some Kareem-Worthy-Bryant mash-up. He's equally capable 
of posting up and draining threes and has proved a particu- 
larly good fit next to LeBron James, which is no mean feat. 
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It helps that, though only 23 and never a heralded prospect, 
Kuzma possesses an abiding conviction that every shot he 
takes is destined to go in. Miss nine in a row and Kuz is 
all about getting up number 10. Teammates marvel at his 
confidence. “Second to none,” says point guard Lonzo Ball. 
Similarly wired humans recognize the trait. “He’s got it,” says 
Suns guard Jamal Crawford. “That’s a gift, man.” Says Kobe 
Bryant, who could go 0-for-January and start February with 
an iso clear-out, “He understands it’s not about whether you 
missed or made the last one but about being in the moment.” 

Now, only a year and a half into his career, Kuzma found 
himself in an enviable situation: the Porsche, the All-Star-ish 
numbers (19.1 points and 5.6 rebounds per game), the fash- 
ion features in GQ, the fans be- 
decked in KUZMANIA shirts, the 
historic trifecta of sorts. How 
many late-first-round picks— 
Kuzma went 27th in 2017—can 
count Bryant as a mentor, James 
as a teammate and Magic John- 
son as a boss? “I’m tripping out 
every day,” Kuzma said as he 
took the route that allowed him 
to best take in the looming glory 
of Staples. “Where I came from 
to where I am now? It’s like a 
damn movie.” 

So, no, a few trade whispers 
didn’t bother him, at least not 
at this early stage. It wouldn’t 
be until the next morning that 
Anthony Davis announced his 
intention to leave New Orleans, 
preferably for the Lakers, trigger- 
ing what amounted to a 10-day, 
slow-motion franchise car crash, 
the wreckage of which is still being sorted. For the time being, 
though, Kuzma’s name was only being mentioned as a potential 
piece, unattached to any specific deals. As he had his entire 
life, Kuzma embraced an optimistic perspective.“They always 
say that if you're in trade talks, that’s probably a good thing,” 
he said. “It means somebody wants you.” 


SHOWTIME | 


The wide-eyed 
Kuzma can draw on 
James [right] and 
Johnson, who have a 
combined eight rings. 


ARRI KUZMA can’t recall when she realized that 
her firstborn son was, she says, “ticked different.” 
Perhaps it was when he was five and declared he 
would play in the NBA. Or when, in fifth grade, he 
vowed to make the school choir, despite possessing what his 
younger brother, Andre, describes as “really, a terrible sing- 
ing voice.” (Kyle made it). Or maybe it was even earlier, back 
when Karri’s mom dubbed the fearless toddler King Kyle, 
the type of boy who'd head straight for the deep end even 
if he couldn’t swim. 


Regardless, Karri appreciated 
it. She’d grown up in Otisville, 
Mich., a speck of a town north- 
east of Flint. Raising three kids, 
largely by herself, the former cen- 
ter at Hillsdale (Mich.) College at 
one point worked two jobs while 
studying online toward her de- 
gree in business administration. 
Kyle and his brother remember 
hearing the pop of gunfire outside 
and the rashes that came from 
the polluted water. It seemed like 
nothing good ever happened in Flint. Still, Karri drilled her 
beliefs into the kids. There’s no job you can’t learn. There’s 
nothing you can’t achieve if you want it. 

Early on, she empowered Kyle. He took the bus by himself 
to the Flint YMCA during middle school summers, balling 
with the old heads at noon and the teens later on, napping 
on the squishy blue mats in between. Shelly McArthur, the 
director of the Y, recalls a “polite and charming” boy who 
“you couldn’t really turn away,” even if his membership 
lapsed at times. “He’d come up and sit up at the front desk 
and just chitchat with us, these two 40-year-old women,” 
she says. Kuzma came in with a group that included Monte 
Morris (who would go on to play for the Nuggets) and Miles 
Bridges (a rookie this year with the Hornets). They called 
themselves the Flintstones. 

Kyle’s NBA progress trailed his aspirations. His seventh- 
grade coach cut him. He entered high school as a 5' 8" point 
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guard. Invitations to elite camps and top AAU 
teams never materialized. Finally, as a gangly 
junior playing for a Class C school—his third 
in three years as Karri moved for new jobs— 
he took matters into his own hands. Using a 
propped-up phone, he filmed himself at the 
Y, throwing the ball off the wall to himself 
and shooting jumpers, then sent the “clips” to 
prep schools across the country. Vin Sparacio, 
the coach at Rise Academy in Philadelphia, 
figured, Why not? By then Kuzma had grown 
to 6'5". So, weeks before his senior year, Kyle 
told his mom he was headed to Philly. She was 
shocked—“he orchestrated the whole thing himself"—but 
now realizes it was for the best. They spent the night before 
he left hugging and crying. 

After a rocky beginning—“I couldn't stand him at first,” 
says Sparacio—Kuzma found his groove at Rise, averaging 
22 points and eventually catching the eye of University of 
Utah assistant DeMarlo Slocum. 

Utah brought challenges. Like, for example, playing de- 
fense. The staff laid into him. Often, Kuzma ended up on 
the couch in Slocum's office, bewildered, tears in his eyes. 
He thought about transferring. Then, as a sophomore, he 
beat out a top 70 recruit for the starting power forward job. 
“It was mentality alone,” says Slocum. “Kyle just worked a 
little harder and had a little more want and drive to him.” 
Then the Utes' assistant says something you hear frequently 
when talking to people about Kuzma: *You could never tell 
Kyle there was someone better than him." 
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KYLE KUZMA — 


Т”5 А business. What matters is being professional. 

That's what the vets always pound into the young 

players. So in the days after Davis’s declaration, 

Kuzma and his teammates tried to act the part. 
They talked about controlling what you can control. At prac- 
tice that Monday after the news broke, a reporter asked 
forward Brandon Ingram what he thought about possibly 
being dealt for AD. Ingram paused, then offered, “That would 
be good for the Lakers. . . ?" 

It was no doubt a weird position for Kuzma & Co. One 
moment you're part of the celebrated young core of an icon- 
ic franchise. The next you're offered up with 
anything else the Lakers can think of short of 
the 11 championship trophies in the practice 
center. (The reported final L.A. offer included 
Ball, Ingram, Kuzma, guard Josh Hart, center 
Ivica Zubac, guard Kentavious Caldwell-Pope 
and two first-round draft picks.) 

At least from the outside, it seemed this was 
largely LeBron's prerogative. James is 34, and 
despite his preseason talk of building slowly 
in L.A., both his patience and title window 
dwindle. His agent, Rich Paul, is Davis's agent. 
The dots don't need to be connected; they're 
practically the same dot. The low point came 
during a 42-point loss to the Pacers, when In- 
diana fans serenaded Ingram as he stood at 
the free throw line: “LeBron’s gonna trade you! 
LeBron's gonna trade you!” 

Kuzma felt frustrated. Powerless. He tried to 
focus on the game. It had always been his escape. 


AKERS COACH Luke Walton knew 
nextto nothing about Kuzma when GM 
Rob Pelinka handed him alist of players 
the team was targeting with its second 
pick in 2017. After watching tape from Utah, Walton was 
flummoxed. *He had these flashes in the game where you 
were like, ‘Holy lord, this kid is special, " Walton says. “And 
then youd watch another 15 minutes of the game, and you'd 
forget he was on the court." 

After a strong but not spectacular junior year, Kuzma had 
declared for the draft against the advice of, well, pretty much 
everyone. Experts slotted him in the late second round—if 
he was drafted at all. But Kuzma had finished his studies 
in communications and, as he says, “Isn’t the main point 
of college to get a degree and start your life?" 

A strong combine led to an invitation to a group workout 
from the Lakers. “He won every drill and dominated,” says 
Walton. They acquired him from the Nets on draft night. 
Expected by most to be overshadowed by Ball, the No. 2 
pick, Kuzma went on to win summer league championship 
MVP, immediately clicking with Ball. Recalls Walton, ^He 
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figured out before anyone else that when that shot goes up, 
if you leak out—which we don’t encourage, but it was sum- 
mer league—Lonzo was going to throw it over the top. So he 
was getting like eight points a game on literally just leaking 
out. I was like, O.K., he’s already got a scorer’s mentality.” It 
was about this point that Walton stopped caring about those 
parts of the tape where Kuzma had disappeared. 

Walton is big on empowerment, promoting player involve- 
ment through what he calls “active learning.” For Kuzma, 
Walton’s approach acted like a force magnifier. “I love Luke,” 
says Kuzma. “Ever since I came in the league, he’s let me be 
myself. It’s one thing to be confident, but when your head 
coach believes in you and he’s confident, that takes your 
confidence way up.” Perhaps this is what inspired Kuzma, 
early in his rookie season, to reach out to Bryant. “Cold- 
called me,” says Kobe. “I liked his curiosity.” Bryant invited 
Kuzma for a steak dinner. Kuzma was giddy. 

A friendship began. Kobe being Kobe, his advice often 
came in basketball koans. For example: To be unstoppable 
you must first be predictable. Explains Bryant, “So teams say, 
*O.K., I know Kyle likes to do this.’ All right, that’s great, 
that’s awesome. Now stop it.” Bryant continues. “Now a team 
makes you do something else, and you have a counter to 
that predictable move, and when they cut off that counter, 
you have a counter to that counter. But first you have to be 
predictable, because it not only gets you a sense of stabil- 
ity, night in and night out, but it also gets your teammates 
a sense of stability. Familiarity is extremely important.” 

Kuzma soaked it up, leaning on Bryant to develop the 
mental part of the game. Then, around February of his rookie 
year, Kuzma decided, Why not reach out to LeBron too? That 
James played for the Cavaliers at the time, and didn’t know 
Kuzma, provided little impediment. After getting James’s 
number from mutual friends, Kuzma mulled how to begin 
his text. Finally, as he recalls, he settled on: Hey, this is Kuz, 

Within minutes, James hit him back. Granted an audi- 
ence, Kuzma began picking James’s brain too: How did he 
take care of his body? How did he avoid the rookie wall? 

When James responded, Kuzma couldn't help but be a bit 
disappointed. “He said, ‘Whatever you do, just make sure you 
do it consistently, because that’s greatness, ” Kuzma recalls. 
“At the time, I didn’t really understand. It sounded cliché. 
Like, of course. I know you do some s--- for your body, but 
what?” Kuzma continues. “But being his teammate now, I 
see it. He does the same thing every day. He comes to the 
gym, lifts every day, gets ice, gets a massage, gets treatment 
after practice. That’s consistency.” 

Five months later, James signed with the Lakers and they 
were teammates. Kuzma immediately FaceTimed James, 
catching him before he left for a European vacation. Best 
Kuzma can recall, the gist of his message was, “Let’s do this!” 

Things were about to get big time in LA. Flint seemed 
a lifetime ago. 


HELLY MCARTHUR was accustomed to people 
moving on. She couldn’t entirely blame them. She 
figured the same would occur with Kyle. 

Sure, once, when he was in high school, Karri 
had come in to thank McArthur for helping her son. When 
he makes the NBA, he’s going to remember you guys, Karri 
told McArthur. 

McArthur remembers being touched—she’s a big fan of 
Karri because, “unlike a lot of kids in this area, she was a 
mom who always supported his dream"—but she was also 
skeptical. “People don’t come back,” explains McArthur. 
“We’re a community that’s taken so many hits.” 

So it took her by surprise when, within days of signing 
his first pro contract, Kuzma reached out to the Flint Y: “Га 
really like to do something.” 

“Tt was all him, we never called,” McArthur says. “The 
minute he made the NBA, he started giving back.” She lists 
equipment—hoops, weights, fitness gear, backpacks, life 
jackets. She talks about the Christmas party he sponsored, 
the surprise visit before a summer camp he held, which the Y 
turned into a national promotion. “Around here,” McArthur 
says, “to see a kid succeed at that level is just huge.” 

Around the same time, Kyle moved Karri into a nice 
condo in Grand Blanc, a suburb of Flint, and Andre moved 
in with her. Karri felt like she was living in two worlds. 
She got requests. “Do you think he’d take me to the prom?” 
“Can I meet him?” And this was before James joined him 
in L.A. She could only imagine what was coming. 

HE FIRST preseason game a 
T drew 19,000. Shootarounds ANIME REM 


played to throngs of hundreds. Kuzma was 

Media hovered everywhere. MV Beni - 

Kuzma felt ready. He’d spent the Rising Stars 
summer gaining strength and work- Challenge 
ing on his shooting, mimicking Klay after scoring 
Thompson’s form. Still, he struggled 35 points. 


at first to find his way alongside James. 
Seeing this, Johnson, the Lakers’ presi- 
dent, pulled him aside one afternoon. The two shared 
a bond. Both grew up in Michigan. Both can charm on 
impact. Both approach the game with palpable joy. Now 
Magic reminded Kuzma of that last trait. “Не said, 'You're 
treating this as a business, you're not having fun, ” Kuzma 
recalls. “ ‘Last year, you always had a smile on your face. 
That’s what I want to see.’ It helped.” 

Meanwhile, James counseled him on how to be ready when 
the defense sat on one of his moves. New Lakers point guard 
Rajon Rondo taught him how to watch film the right way: 
Examine every play, not just your own; focus on defense 
more than offense. Kuzma began a habit, after every game, 
of going home and immediately rewatching the game. Often, 
he texted Walton, knowing the coach was likely also awake. 
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“Не? send me clips at like 3 a.m.,” says Walton. “And the 
questions he’s asking are real. He’s not sending me a clip of 
him doing something good and saying, ‘Hey, should I have 
done something different on this?’ ” 

This is a theme with Kuzma. “He’s different from most 
young players,” says Simon. “You can coach him hard. Like 
really hard.” Kuzma’s progress has been most obvious on 
defense. “Last year he was one of the worst defensive players 
we had,” says Walton. He’s since reduced his “happy feet,” 
as Simon puts it, using his size to influence quicker players 
and worrying less about anticipating their moves. As a result, 
the Lakers have tasked him with both posts and wings this 
year, including what Walton calls “some f------ big-time 
matchups,” citing Thompson and Karl Anthony-Towns. 


KYLE KUZMA e 


Kuzma aims high. He talks about attaining “Mount Rush- 
more” status. He says, “I know I'm going to be great wherever 
I’m at because I love the game.” In another player, this could 
be off-putting, but with Kuzma it doesn't come across as 
bravado because, as Ball puts it, “He doesn't have an ego." 
(Of course, this doesn't make Kuzma deferential. As Ball said 
during their rookie year, ^He be calling plays for his self a 
lot. I just don't be running them.”) 

Meanwhile, Kobe advised Kuzma to be himself. “A lot 
of players concern themselves with things that aren't im- 
portant," he says. *The shot they just missed before and 
potentially missing the next one and then what people may 
say about them because of it. The true art of any athlete is 
just to be in the moment." 

Bryant is talking about basketball, though. 


HE THURSDAY of trade deadline arrived. By 

T this point, a deal seemed unlikely. Kuzma watched 

the clock, anxious. Finally, at 3 p.m. EST it was 

official. He was still a Laker. At least for a few 

months. Now came the awkward part: trying to rebuild 
team chemistry and trust. 

When Kuzma and I talk again, two days after the deadline, 
his usual enthusiasm is muted. “It was hard,” he says. “You 
can't really escape these things. You can't look at your phone 
without someone sending you a text. You can't go on social 
media. .. . I felt like the whole team got very tense.” Commu- 
nication was minimal, he says, including from James. Games 
were the toughest. ^Everyone's screaming at you, and people 
forget we're humans too, that everybody has emotions. . . . Fans 
think we're just part of a circus, here just to entertain them. 
I get it, I go on social media and laugh too but sometimes 
people forget the people they're laughing at are humans?” 

The next day, the Lakers played at Philadelphia. Magic 
flew out to, as he told reporters, “hug 'em and tell them we 
got to come together." Perhaps he'd restore the joy. If he 
did, it wasn't apparent. *Quit making this about thinking 
these guys are babies, because that's what you're treating 
them like,” Johnson told the media that morning. ^They're 
professionals. All of them. And this is how this league 
works. They know it, I know it." The Lakers lost, despite 
39 from Kuzma. 

The week that followed offered little clarity. James had 
returned to the lineup after missing 17 games with a groin 
strain, but the team struggled, falling under .500 and into 
10th place in the Western Conference. Would the Lakers 
rally for a playoff run? Throw in the towel? Fire Walton? 
Its anyone's guess what they will look like in six months. 
Kuzma could be a face of the franchise for the next decade 
or he could be getting buckets somewhere else. Friends 
aren't too worried, though. “The reality is, he's still living 
the dream," says Slocum, adding, *Good luck telling that 
kid he can't do something." o 
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TREVOR BAUER sits on a folding 
chair in a drafty warehouse, sipping 
applesauce from a plastic cup and 
electrocuting his brain. Well, electri- 
fying his brain, actually. Bauer, who 
values precision, points out that there’s 
an important difference. To electro- 
cute something means to injure or kill it. But he will spend 
20 minutes with one milliamp coursing, not unpleasantly, 
between the electrodes affixed near his temples in an effort 


to improve the organ that was already most responsible for 
his near Cy Young season with the Indians last year—which, 
he will tell you, should have been a Cy Young season for real. 

The technique is called Transcranial Direct Current 
Stimulation, or tDCS. Studies have suggested that it can 
temporarily increase synaptic plasticity, thereby helping 
subjects acquire skills faster. The U.S. military has used 
tDCS to expand the capabilities of its target analysts, but 
Bauer’s mission today is to revamp his changeup. “Anything 
to expedite the learning curve,” he says. 


He's the ultimate self-made star: an average (if that) athlete who leveraged 
a sharp baseball intellect and obsession with data into a Cy Young candidacy. 


TREVOR: BAUER knows a whole lot that the rest of us dont. 


So why does he act like he wants us to despise him? 
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EARLY ADOPTER 
Bauer has worked out 
for the past six seasons 
at Driveline Baseball, 
the Seattle-area lab 
for new approaches to 
baseball training. 
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THE BAUER 
EXPRESS 


The warehouse is one of three in 
an industrial park outside Seattle 
that houses Driveline Baseball, the 
think tank-slash-laboratory-slash- 
training center where Bauer, now 
28, has spent most of every off- 
season since 2013. He is designing 
this pitch—which will become the 
final weapon, possibly, in a six- 
piece arsenal—with the help of 
machines manufactured by Trackman and Rapsodo (which 
reveal not only each pitch’s speed but also its movement, spin 
rate and axis) and a high-speed camera made by Edgertronic, 
which captures, at 2,000 frames per second, the behavior of 
each of his fingers as the ball leaves them. 

The applesauce is a snack. 

While the tDCS device—basically a nine-volt battery with 
wires attached to it—is new, last winter Bauer deployed the 
other technologies to develop a slider. The slider worked, and 
he finally performed as he always told everyone, through six 
average seasons, that he would. His ERA dropped nearly 
two full runs, from 4.19 in 2017 to 2.21, the third best in the 
majors. The point of the slider was to keep hitters from focus- 
ing on his curveball, which has always been excellent. The 
changeup, ideally, will keep hitters from looking for his slider. 

Driveline is a testosterone-soaked place—if a woman 
walked through any of its doors during the two days in 
January that I spent there, I didn’t see her—and Bauer loves 


to perpetuate the puerile jokes that clank around like foul 
balls. He likes to begin his pitch design sessions at 4:20 p.m. 
He throws three sets of 23 pitches; add them up. He wears 
T-shirts that read BOFA, which ostensibly stands for Bauer 
Outage For America but is really a reference to male body 
parts that, unlike the brain, come in sets of two. 

Every action undertaken in the warehouses is categorized 
as either High-T, meaning high testosterone and therefore 
aggressive and competitive, or Low-T, meaning not. Everyone 
at Driveline constantly tells Bauer that he falls into the latter 
category, which seems like trash talk until he reveals that he 
has asked them to call him that because he is Low-T, physi- 
ologically. The normal level of testosterone in the bloodstream 
for males runs from 250 to 1,100 nanograms per deciliter. Over 
the past six months, Bauer’s has ranged between 180 and 
400, which means, he says, that despite a formidable train- 
ing regimen and strict diet, he finds it nearly impossible to 
cut his body fat. To his frustration, the latter increased this 
winter by 1%, to an unimpressive 22%. 

In fact, if you were to line up all of the 50 or so players 
who were training at Driveline on the days I visited and 
draft them based on body type alone, Bauer would go no- 
where near the top. He is 6' 1", about 200 pounds, and is 
notably unsinewy. 

Still, Bauer was by far the most accomplished baseball 
player at Driveline, and its alpha dog. He had focused on 
pitching since watching Tom Glavine, Greg Maddux and 
John Smoltz star for the Atlanta Braves on TBS as a boy and 
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deciding he wanted to be like them. Back then his father, 
Warren, didn’t know much about baseball, but he did know 
about processes—how one thing becomes another. He had 
been trained as a chemical engineer and worked in the oil 
fields of California, figuring out how to pull the heavy oil, 
difficult and expensive to extract, from wells after allthe light 
stuff had been tapped. For Trevor, baseball success would be 
heavy oil, obtainable only by a process no one had tried yet. 

Now, says Bauer’s former Indians teammate Andrew 
Miller, “he’s shockingly one of the best pitchers in the game, 
and it’s not because he’s built like Aroldis Chapman or Nolan 
Ryan. He’s not Nolan Ryan—and yet he throws like him.” 
Exactly like him in form, if slightly slower in result; Bauer 
painstakingly modeled his mechanics after the all-time 
strikeout king’s, and last year his fastball averaged 95 miles 
per hour and topped out a shade beneath 100. 

Bauer’s journey ought to inspire, says Kyle Boddy, the 
founder of Driveline. “What people should learn about him— 
what kids should learn about him—is that, f---, it really is pos- 
sible to pitch in the big leagues, even if you’re just an average, 
nerdy kid. It requires otherworldly effort, but it can be done.” 


For 20 years Bauer has engineered himself for one task 
only: to throw a baseball. Despite the time of day at which 
he likes to begin his pitching sessions, he doesn’t smoke 
anything; he’s never been drunk; his haircut is a number 3, 
all the way around; he can’t throw a football 10 yards. 

Last year, he was running sprints in the outfield when 
his longtime Cleveland teammate Michael Brantley looked 
at him with a cocked eyebrow. 

“Dude, you are so slow,” Brantley said. “Why are you 
running sprints? You’re not fooling anyone.” 

“Brant, I never claimed to be fast,” Bauer said. “Tm good 
at two things in this world: throwing baseballs, and piss- 
ing people off.” 


TREVOR BAUER 


AUER IS known to Sonya May, her husband, and 
B their four children as Just Trevor. The May family 
got to know Just Trevor when he was 17 and assigned 
to stay with them at their home in Cary, N.C., for a 
week during tryouts for USA Baseball. Sonya could imme- 
diately tell he wasn’t like the other teenage prodigies; he 
was the only one who spent his downtime reading Physics 
Today and doing card tricks for her kids. 

“He reminds me of Sheldon Cooper on The Big Bang 
Theory," May says. “He’s the most honest person, and he's 
not going to sugarcoat anything. People aren't used to that." 
The Mays were used to it—they are a family of avionics 
engineers—and a decade later Bauer considers Sonya a sec- 
ond mother and one of his closest friends, a group that isn't 
large in part because of his allergy to all things saccharine. 

Sheldon Cooper is perhaps the most beloved character 
on TV, but baseball’s Sheldon is widely seen as a villain, or 
at least a pest. In conversation Bauer's affect is unremark- 
able. He relaxes; he smiles. It's the content of what he says 
that is different. 

For instance: Bauer says he was certain he was going to 
win last year's AL Cy Young until Aug. 11, when a line drive 
off the bat of the White Sox’ José Abreu fractured his right 
leg. Even though he trailed the other front-runner, Chris 
Sale of the Red Sox, by a slim margin in ERA, 2.04 to 2.22, 
“Sale was going to fade,” Bauer says, “like he always does, 
and I would have run away with it." Sale wound up getting 
hurt, and the Rays' Blake Snell won the award, but Bauer 
thinks that if the writers were going to give it to a pitcher 
with only 18075 innings—and not Houston workhorse Justin 
Verlander—then the winner should have been Bauer him- 
self, who threw 175%. He tied for sixth. Of his own team- 
mate Corey Kluber, who came in third, Bauer tweeted in 


"I NEVER CLAIMED TO BE FAST," BAUER SAID, WHILE RUNNING 
SPRINTS. TM GOOD AT TWO THINGS IN THIS WORLD: 
THROWING BASEBALLS, AND PISSING PEOPLE OFF." 


November: “Plot twist, I was better than Kluber this year.” 

“I try to make the things that I say be based in reality, 
based in facts, and truthful,” Bauer says. “And if that's the 
case, and you want to be upset at me for stating the truth, 
that's your choice. I don't know if I'm not afraid of sticking 
middle fingers in people's faces, or if I enjoy it. But I end 
up doing that a lot." 

He's always been this uncompromising. As a kid in Cali- 
fornia, all he wanted to do was strike batters out, and those 
results were the ones he reported to Jim Wagner, his first 
private pitching coach. 

“How'd your weekend go?" Wagner would ask. 

“I threw four innings, struck out 11.” 
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“How many did you walk?” 

“It doesn’t matter, Jim. I struck out 11.” 

On his recruiting trip to UCLA, he wore a hat bearing the 
logo of his favorite college basketball team: Duke. The Bruins’ 
hoops coach, Ben Howland, met the baseball recruits and 
shook their hands, but pulled his hand away when he saw 
Bauer. “You're going to have to take off that hat” Howland said. 

Did he? “No, of course not.” 

A current outrage for Bauer is what he is certain is the 
widespread use among major league pitchers of foreign 
substances—particularly a pine tar-rosin blend called Pelican 
Grip Dip—to make their fastballs spin more and consequently 
get hit less. Such substances, smuggled to the mound by belt 
buckle or glove or hair, are banned, but umpires check for 
them only at a manager’s request. Bauer believes skippers 
don’t because their own hurlers are sticky-fingered too. 

He says, “If I used that s---, Га be the best pitcher in the 
big leagues. Га be unhittable. But I have morals.” He reveals 
now that he did use Pelican for one inning last year, the first 
of his April 30 outing against the Rangers, as some statheads 
had sussed out. He threw nine four-seam fastballs, and they 
averaged 2,600 revolutions per minute, about 300 RPM 
higher than normal. Then he stopped, and his spin rate 
dropped to its standard 2,300 RPM for the remainder of 
the game. He felt as if he had proved his point. 

Bauer has a reputation as a troublesome teammate. Some 
members of his organization have griped that the clubhouse 
consists of “24 plus Trevor,” and, says one player, “I think 
Trevor cares about Trevor a lot.” Of course he does, Bauer 
says. “In what world is me being a Cy Young winner bad for 
the team?” he asks. “The better I am, the better the team is, 
so you should want me to be selfish about how good I am.” 

He will drop everything to help out a teammate who 
asks, he says, but most don’t. “I could’ve fixed Cody Allen’s 
curveball in two days last year, but I couldn’t tell him any- 
thing because he’s a veteran and he doesn’t want to listen,” 
Bauer says. Allen, the Indians’ former closer, saw his ERA 
rise from 2.90 to 4.70, and his free agency value plummet. 

But less established teammates, like Shane Bieber and Nick 
Goody and Neil Ramirez and especially Mike Clevinger, are 
turning to him increasingly often. “He has a rep of having 
bad character, for some reason—for almost being too hon- 
est,” says Clevinger, who, like Bauer, is 28, but unlike Bauer, 
has shoulder-length hair and gives off a surfer vibe. “It’s not 
like he's saying a bunch of lies. The truth hurts, sometimes. 
His attitude is, if you don't like me, there's 7.5 billion people 
on this planet, so I'm pretty sure there's others that will, so 
you can go kick rocks. That bonds us." 

In starts early last season Clevinger's arm would begin to 
bother him after a few innings, and his velocity and perfor- 
mance would tumble from there. Frustrated, he asked Bauer 
what he was doing wrong. “TB sat there and in two sec- 
onds said, you're drifting down the mound, you're not using 


SHOCK TREATMENT 


your backside properly;" 
Clevinger said. There- 
after, Bauer would hole 
up in the Indians' video 
room during Clevinger's 
starts and call him in, 
even between innings, to 
diagnose his mechanical 
inefficiencies, a practice that Clevinger says upset the Indians' 
coaching staff. Clevinger's breakthrough came in an outing 
against the White Sox on June 19; he struck out 10, allowed 
one run, and his fastball averaged 95 miles per hour, two 
miles faster than his season's standard. Afterward, Indians 
manager Terry Francona publicly theorized that the radar 
gun at Guaranteed Rate Field might have been inaccurate. 
“We still die laughing about that, because it was so much 
work and so much time on Trevor's behalf and my part," 
says Clevinger. “Then Tito’s like, ‘Ah, the gun was hot. ” 
Bauer considers himself relatively fortunate to be a member 
of the Indians, which he ranks as one of the more enlightened 
clubs in the game. Even so, he says, “There is just a massive 
f---ing gap between No. 1 and the rest.” No. 1, he says, is the 
Astros, who have heavily invested in Rapsodo and Trackman 
machines and Edgertronic cameras, and have armed their 
AL-best staff with data-driven approaches to training and 
pitch selection—as well as, Bauer contends, with Pelican Grip 


While learning a changeup 
at Driveline, Bauer tried out 
an electrical brain therapy 
that the U.S. military has 
tested on target analysts. 
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Dip. Houston also held Bauer’s Indians to just six runs in a 
three-game ALDS sweep, after which it was not the guru but 
the pupil who voiced his displeasure to the media. “Kind of 
had our backs against the wall before this started when it 
came to the analytical side,” Clevinger said. 

Bauer’s impudence and heterodoxy are not confined to 
baseball, which has led him to enrage a great many people, 
usually on Twitter. Among other things, he has loudly de- 
bated politics and complained about media bias; Bauer 
ended up not voting in 2016 but identifies as a socially liberal 
free-market capitalist and thought Donald Trump would 
shake up the system. He also appeared to question the 
science of climate change, tweeting, “the climate changed 
before humans and will change after. For us to think we can 
control it is extremely ego centric.” He now suggests that 
he never asserted that humans can’t influence the climate, 
which was probably too fine a point for 280 characters. The 
Indians have occasionally suggested to him that he stop 
using Twitter, and periodically, he has. 

Perhaps the team has dwelled more on Bauer’s online 
activities than he expected it to. After arriving at spring 
training, he accused MLB’s labor relations department of at- 
tempting a “character assassination” against him during his 
offseason arbitration hearing. He said the opposing lawyers 
spent 10 minutes of his hearing criticizing his social media 
activity, particularly the “69 Days of Giving” campaign he 


conducted last year in which he donated to charities in incre- 
ments of $420.69 every day for 68 days, followed by a gift 
of $69,420.69 on the 69th. But their argument didn’t move 
the arbitrator, who wound up siding with Bauer, awarding 
him a 2019 salary of $13 million. 

The award may have vindicated some of Bauer’s digital 
irreverence, but other online activities of his haven’t been 
so charitable. In January he became embroiled in a Twit- 
ter battle with Nikki Giles, a Texas State student. It began 
when Giles jumped into the middle of a light trash-talking 
session with Astros’ third baseman Alex Bregman to deem 
Bauer “My new least favorite person in all sports,” and 
ended dozens of tweets—mostly Bauer’s—later after Bauer 
had, among other things, scoured Giles’s social media his- 
tory to find that she had consumed alcohol shortly before 
she turned 21. Deadspin memorialized the exchange under 
the headline, TREVOR BAUER HAS BEEN HARASSING A 
WOMAN FOR MORE THAN A DAY NOW. 

At first, Bauer dismisses the exchange as competitive troll- 
ing. “It’s a mental chess match, to me,” he says. Eventually, 
he admits that it runs deeper. “I ignore the vast majority of 
things people say to me online. Sometimes, I respond. But 
all you see is the response. You don’t see people wishing 
that I have my throat sliced open and bleed to death in front 
of millions of fans on TV, or saying not to come to Detroit 
because they’re going to kill me and my family for hitting 
a couple Detroit batters.” 

Giles, though, didn’t say anything nearly so nasty. Besides, 
shouldn’t Bauer, a wealthy celebrity, be above trolling? 

“People pull the role model card,” he says. “The way I see 
it, Тат a role model because I show people it’s О.К. to stand 
up for yourself. That you can stand up to a bully. And I get 
that a lot of people won’t see it that way. But that’s what it 
is. When someone goes out of their way to tweet me that 
I’m a piece of s--- or whatever, that’s a bully.” 

Is that really what a bully looks like—an anonymous 
college student who told USA Today that she spent the next 
three days crying as Bauer and his followers hounded her? 

“It probably isn't smart,” he finally says. “It probably isn't 
ideal. I don't go out of my way to harass anybody. But, T 
mean, if you're going to come at me, that's just what I do." 

“Most people just hate Trevor," Boddy says with admira- 
tion. ^Which he deserves, in many respects." It seems hard 
for the ever-logical Bauer to explain behavior that many 
observers consider irrational. That might be because it's 
not entirely rooted in reason to begin with. 


N MOST afternoons, when he was a boy in Santa Clarita, 
Calif., Bauer would hang a bucket of 48 baseballs from 
each of the handlebars of his bike and pedal to a local 
park. His father spent most of the week in New Mexico, 
running the custom door and furniture company he had opened 
after he quit working in oil. Warren and Kathy Bauer told their 
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son that they would stretch to pay for his pitching lessons 
with Wagner and, later, the long-toss guru Alan Jaeger, only 
if he practiced. So he did, throwing ball after ball against the 
fence of a tennis court and making sure to return home with 
each of the 96 balls he had brought with him. He practiced 
alone; he didn’t have any friends. Bauer recalls kids jeering 
at him—you’re such a nerd—as he rode by with his buckets. 

“Trevor’s an expert in being 
bullied,” says Warren. “His 
whole childhood is littered 
with instances of it, and a lot 
of his professional career has 
been punctuated by the same 
type of impediment.” 

There is little that is more 
difficult than being different in 
environments, like school and 
baseball, that are governed by 
strict norms. Bauer has always 
been different. He would wear 
baseball pants to elementary 
school because he loved the 
game so much; his classmates 
would shove him down during 
recess soccer. His parents told 


ONE LITTLE INDIAN 


him, “If you want to keep wear- Bauer loved the game 

ing them, that’s going to be the “i Ems 
tcome, but it's your choice” a و‎ MA AA 

Du КОНВИ i school; 22 years later, 

He kept wearing them. а new slider helped 
The training techniques that him break out for 

he developed with his dad and Cleveland in 2018. 


his private coaches—the ones 

intended to help an average 

kid become a star—only made him more of an outcast. He 
used weighted balls and long toss, and threw as often as he 
could against youth baseball’s prevailing wisdom. He began 
carrying around a six-foot-long, semiflexible, javelin-like tube 
wherever he went, which he would wiggle over his head and 
at his side to strengthen his shoulder. His teammates hid the 
tube in trees. His JV coach told him that he relied on it to 
compensate for a small penis. 

On Friday nights, the students at Hart High would sit 
together in the student section at football games and then 
descend upon In-N-Out Burger before going to parties. 
Bauer was never invited. He sat with his dad, ate with him 
at Brother’s Burgers, and then went home with him to watch 
Friday Night Fights. 

“For the longest time, I just couldn’t figure out why everyone 
hated me? he says. “I used to feel really bad for myself. Like, 
Why don’t I have any friends? Why don’t girls like me? Why 
does everyone s--- talk me? Am I really that bad of a person?” 

One morning, during his junior year at Hart, Bauer re- 
turned home from an early pool workout, took a shower and 


looked at himself in the mirror, feeling sorry for himself as 
usual. Then something flipped. “I don’t see anything that 
I dislike,” he told himself. “I’m going to go off to college 
and play baseball. Рт successful. I'm smart. I like myself.” 
From that day forward, he says, *I just stopped giving a 
f--- what people thought of me. And now I just don't care." 

He graduated high school half a year early, because he 


despised it, and enrolled at UCLA as a mechanical engi- 
neering major before the 2009 season. The team's coach, 
John Savage, had told him he could continue to handle his 
own development and training as long as it kept working. 
Another top pitching recruit, a strapping Orange County 
kid named Gerrit Cole, wasn't on board. A few weeks into 
school, as Bauer tells it, Cole reamed him out in front of the 
whole team in the weight room for not following the same 
program as everybody else; while they lifted heavy weights, 
he did his own mobility exercises and wiggled his shoulder 
tube. “He told me in front of everybody that I had no future 
in baseball, that I didn't work hard, and that I’m a p----,” 
Bauer says. “I was like, ‘F--- you, Gerrit, ” 

The two essentially didn’t talk for their remaining three 
years in Westwood—even when they were juniors, when 
Bauer had a 1.25 ERA and won the Golden Spikes award as 
the country’s best amateur. They didn’t talk even after Cole 
was drafted No. 1 overall by the Pirates in 2011 and Bauer 
went No. 3 to the Diamondbacks. They didn’t talk, in fact, 
until last year’s UCLA alumni game, when they chatted for 
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20 minutes about arbitration and Cole’s new team, the As- 
tros. It was, Bauer reports, cordial. Cole said through a rep, 
“Т have a role as a leader on any team I play for, and that is 
something I take great pride in. There is also a confidentiality 
with being a great teammate, which I will always uphold. It 
makes me happy to see fellow Bruins finding success, and 
they will forever be my teammates.” 

Bauer had made clear to any pro team considering select- 
ing him that it would have to let him do things his way—the 
long toss, the tube—and Jerry Dipoto, the Diamondbacks’ 
assistant general manager, agreed. But then the Angels 
hired Dipoto to be their GM four months after the draft 
and, Bauer says, “My main supporter in the organization 
was gone. People would s--- on me nonstop.” 

He clashed with everyone: the front office, his managers, 
and the veteran catcher whom he kept shaking off during 
his first big league starts, Miguel Montero. A year and a 
half after he’d been drafted and with just four major league 
outings on his résumé, Bauer had already been shipped 
off to Cleveland.” 

The Indians tried to change him too, if more modestly. A 
few years ago, Bauer says, Mickey Callaway—then the Tribe’s 
pitching coach, now the Mets’ manager—berated him dur- 
ing batting practice for nearly an hour for refusing to throw 
more fastballs. Callaway had a point: Bauer’s career ERA was 


around 4.50. Bauer had a point too. “Му process has been 
the same the entire time,” he says. “I’m going to try to find 
every single way to do better, and I’ve probably researched it 
more than you have. Don’t tell me what I do and don’t know 
without some good f---ing data behind it.” 

Chris Antonetti, Cleveland’s team president, says, “He’s 
helped us advance our thinking on pitching development, 
and hopefully we’ve had some influence on him as well.” 


HEN BAUER meets a potential romantic partner, 
he outlines for her the parameters of any possible 
relationship on their very first date. “I have three 
rules,” he says. “One: no feelings. As soon as I sense 
you're developing feelings, I'm going to cut it off, because I'm 
not interested in a relationship and I’m emotionally unavail- 
able. Two: no social media posts about me while we're together, 
because private life stays private. Three: I sleep with other 
people. I’m going to continue to sleep with other people. If 
уоште not О.К. with that, we won't sleep together, and that's 
perfectly fine. We can just be perfectly polite platonic friends." 

It's his way of being considerate. “I imagine if I was mar- 
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ried at this point, I would be a very bad husband,” he says. 
He does want a family in the future, when he can be as all in 
on it as he currently is on his career, maybe in a decade or so. 

He has a lot to do first. Even though he won’t reach free 
agency until after the 2020 season, he says, “I won’t be with 
the Indians next year,” meaning after 2019. He is certain 
that the cash-strapped franchise will trade him for prospects 
by next winter. He’s fine with it. It’s logical. 

When he does reach free agency, he vows that he will never 
sign a contract longer than one year. (He has a bet with a 
friend that will allow the friend to shoot him in the BOFAs 
with a paintball gun if he does.) He figures he'll earn a lot 
more overall—that commitment-shy teams will be happy to 
give him a series of one-year, $35 million deals—and that 
he'll get to play for a contender every year. He figures they'll 
want him even more because he'll start every fourth day. 
(Only three of Bauer's 150 career regular-season starts have 
come on short rest.) And, he says, because of his lifelong 
training programs and perfect mechanics, he won't get hurt. 

“Tf that's what he wants to do, that's his prerogative, and 
ГЇЇ do my best to get it done for him," says his agent, Joel 
Wolfe. “Just like with so many other things, maybe he knows 
something that we don't." 

^My new five-year goal is to be the most internationally 
recognizable baseball brand,” Bauer says. That is one rea- 


"I ALWAYS BELIEVED IN MY METHODS WHOLEHEARTEDLY, THAT 
I WOULD HAVE SUCCESS. DIDN'T HAVE ANY DOUBT AT ALL. IT'S 
MOSTLY JUST A NICE FEELING: I DID IT MY WAY—AND F--- YOU." 


son why he continues to engage on social media, despite 
its pitfalls, and why he gets into so many online tiffs and 
references the numbers 69 and 420 so much, because his 
research has suggested that's what audiences like. While 
he currently has about 180,000 followers on Twitter and 
Instagram, he plans for that figure to rise to 10 million in 
three to five years. He will then leverage that following to 
expand his fledgling media company—it's called Momentum; 
it currently produces short videos of Bauer interviewing 
friends like Clevinger, Leonys Martin and José Berríos—into 
a full-service marketing and management conglomerate 
that, he says, will help solve baseball's image problem with 
young people and popularize his antidogmatic approach to 
pitching. Perhaps it will be improbably lucrative, too. 

“Т want to be a billionaire," he says. “Not for any other 
reason than just to say I did it." 

He'll have more time to devote to that pursuit because, 
as a ballplayer, he is nearly a finished product. Just ask him. 
"There's optimization to be done, but I’m going to have one of 
the top 10 changeups in baseball, a top 10 slider in baseball, a 
top 10 curveball in baseball. Tm going to throw above league 
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average velocity. I'm going to post a mid-two ERA. I'm going 
to win the Cy Young in 2019. What else do I have to work on?” 

Of course, things can go awry. Like a José Abreu liner. Or 
like the drone blade that famously sliced his pitching hand’s 
pinkie to the bone on the eve of the ALCS in 2016, splatter- 
ing his hotel room’s walls with his blood late at night after it 
unexpectedly began whirring. His stitches opened up just two 
outs into Game 3 against the Blue Jays, and he didn’t reach the 
fifth inning in either of his World 
Series starts against the Cubs, 
two of the Indians’ four losses. 

“Everyone is like, ‘Oh, you’re 
so stupid for playing with some 
stupid toy before the biggest 
game of your life, ” he says. 
“The whole f---ing reason I got 
into drones was to be better at 
baseball, because I spent all my 
time thinking about baseball and 
I needed something I could do to 
take my mind off of that. And so, 
this effort to get better at base- 
ball by developing a new hobby, 
something that was safe—I’m 
not drinking, I'm not skiing, or 
whatever—is what ended up get- 
ting me hurt because of a faulty 
$40 flight board" 

Still, he remains confident in 
his future plans. He will retire 
around 2036, after which he will 
take a year off to travel around 


the United States by recreational VINDICATED 
vehicle. Unless, he says, the U.S. Bauer said MLB's 
is beneath the Pacific Ocean by labor relations 
then, or has been struck by an department isis 

: й guilty of “character 
asteroid, or has otherwise ceased жиын ere 


to exist. In which case, he won't. his arbitration case. 


He won and was 
awarded $13 million. 


ACKAT Driveline Base- 
В ball, among his friends, 
Bauer has sufficiently 
charged his brain and his changeup design session 
has begun. It is unpleasant to watch, but not nearly as un- 
pleasant as it appears to be to perform. “F---,” he grunts, 
after nearly every substandard offering. “Motherf-----,” he 
says, sometimes. “Oh, Jesus, what are we doing?” he wails, 
after one pitch bounces a good five feet in front of the plate. 
Part of the reason for his troubles is that he insists on ran- 
domly mixing in baseballs of different sizes and weights, the 
theory being that if he can learn to throw his change with 
them, ІРІ! speed his mastery of it with just a standard ball. 

After one of his 69 deliveries, though, he doesn’t curse 


but merely nods and continues to do so after he glances at 
a tablet that displays the Trackman and Rapsodo informa- 
tion about the pitch. When the session ends, he pulls up the 
high-speed video the Edgertronic camera had captured of 
his release of that pitch, side-by-side with video of one of 
his substandard throws, to explain why. 

During his non-f--- pitch, he had pulled his middle finger off 
the ball four frames, or two thousandths of a second, earlier 


than on the bad one. That reduced the spin rate enough so 
that it behaved exactly as he hoped it might—like the mirror 
image of the slider he’d worked so hard last winter to develop. 
“This is the best changeup in baseball,” he says. 

The effectiveness of his slider was further proof, to him, 
that he had always been on the right path. “These tiny little 
margins were worth two full runs on my ERA, and however 
many millions of dollars in surplus value,” he says. “I always 
believed in my methods wholeheartedly, and that I would 
have success. Didn’t have any doubt at all. It’s mostly just a 
nice feeling, like: I did it my way—and f--- you.” 

Baseball’s latter-day Sinatra uploads every byte of data he 
collects from his sessions—all the Rapsodo and Trackman 
readings, all the Edgertronic video—to Google Drive, where 
his dad, Warren, reviews it and offers suggestions. Warren 
considers himself retired, but for the past five years he’s been 
working from Monday through Thursday as a pitching tutor 
at ThrowZone Academy, Jim Wagner’s 2,400-square-foot 
training facility in Santa Clarita. 

“We see about 100 players per week, on average,” says 
Wagner. “Everybody wants to be the next Trevor Bauer.” n 
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The best ballplayer on the 
planet? Yup—you guessed 
it. But when 51° baseball 


- . experts got together ° = 


to rank the gamestop  . 
players—based оп past __ 


+ performance, injury history. 


and future predictors— 


[there were many surprises 


; (Bryce Harper barely in 


~ the top 20?), plenty of 
afresh faces (hello, Ronald 


Acuña) and compelling 
stories (Shohei Ohtani— 
the hitter—is stilla вате 
changer). With a new 
season upon us, here is 
the game's new B 
pecking order... | 
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Mookie Betts [left] beat 


out Trout for last season’s 
AL MVP award, hitting 
.346 with 32 home runs 
and 30 stolen bases. 


l. OF, Angels 


OF, Red Sox — 2. OF, Red Sox 
No, there is no case for | — ———— = ÀÁ— 
anyone except Trout EC SP, Nationals 
at No. 1—but there is | Реа MEEO — нн еке RETO 
also no case for anyone | 4. 58, Indians 
but Betts at №. 2. In fact, : = s a al 
Mookie’s 2018 season was, 5. 3B, Indians 
according to WAR (10.9), bet- | — — — —F i Jacob deGrom sP Mets 
ter than any of Trout’s. Betts, Ро B. SP, Red Sox | Judges (in the Bible) tells the 
26, became the first player | SE араан ран н E ААнын ыннан На а БЫШ : story of Samson, who derives his 
to win the World Series, AL | г. SP, Mets strength from his locks until they 
MVP, a Silver Slugger and a | — ——= : аге shorn Бу his lover, Delilah. 
Gold Glove in the same year. | 8. 3B, Rockies i After the 2017 season, DeGrom, 
È ي‎ : at the time known just as much 
8. SP Indians : for his big hair as his big fastball, 
——————————À : asked teammate David Wright 
; TW. OF, Yankees : to chop it all off. He then had the 
3B, A's i — —————— EE ынны : best season for any pitcher, by 
Swiveling out of a tight spin move | П. SP, Astros : Fangraphs WAR, since 04. He 
to fire a rope across the diamond? | و ص‎ : won the NL Cy Young, despite the 
Making a perfectly timed acrobatic za 3B, Astros | Mets’ going 14—18 in his starts. 
leap? Charging in with soft hands to | = ——_————-—— . Move over, Richard Dawkins— 
spoil a well-placed bunt? Chapman | 13. 3B, Free Agent that’s how you rebut Scripture. 
makes it all look effortless. He took a | —P наанаа 
step forward іп 2018 at the plate and | 14. OF, Brewers 
is among the best at the hot corner. 7 ل‎ ee 
ZA 2B, Astros 
16. 1B, Diamondbacks 
17. 3B, Cubs | The list of the last 12 men to 
چ‎ ны ды аннан | produce 30-homer seasons while 
18. OF, Red Sox : walking more than striking out, 
нинин : under 25 years old: Mickey Mantle, 
19. 1B, Braves i Willie Mays, Eddie Mathews, 
20. OF, Free Agent : Johnny Bench, Don Mattingly, 
——————————— : Frank Thomas, Сагу Sheffield, 
21: ЗВ, A's : Ken Griffey Jr., Albert Pujols, Alex 
ج ی مہ ت ت ی ت ت ت ج ج وو ت ت ت‎ : Bregman. Nice company, huh? 
22 3B, Nationals 
23 OF, Brewers 


24. SP, Phillies 
25. 1B, Reds 


3l.Zack Greinke SP, Diamondbacks 
32. Anthony Rizzo 1B, Cubs 


33. Carlos Correa 55, Astros 


40. Corey Seager 55, Dodgers 


41. Matt Carpenter ІВ/ЗВ, Cardinals 
OF, Braves 42. Stephen Strasburg SP Nationals 
Acuna’s Rookie of the О aa aaa 
Year season repudiated | 43. J.T. Realmuto С, Phillies 
the notion that baseball I ICU ае е 
forces you to crawl before | 44. Charlie Blackmon OF, Rockies 
you walk and walk before | tp PPRIST lS mcr 
you run. It never humbled : 45.Andrelton Simmons 55, Angels 
the 20-year-old, who | л Uc 
blasted 26 homers, stole i: 46. Trevor Story 55, Rockies 
16 bases and, in just 111 : P 2V ا ا ا ا‎ EA 
games, posted a 4.1 WAR, | 4?. Blake Snell SP, Rays 
which was higher than i —————————————À 
Giancarlo Stanton's. : 48.George Springer OF Astros 
One can only wonder ; СЕС 
what comes next јог this : 493.Xander Bogaerts SS, Red Sox 
future superstar. ; PEPEES ESPASE PAGERE ———— 
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DH, Angels 
Ohtani, who had 22 homers in his 
rookie season, is rated based on what 
he is likely to do this year, when he 
will be a DH only. Still, he’s reshaped 
what was thought possible: Front 
offices are growing more comfortable 
with two-way players. 


2B, Yankees 

Torres made a strong case 
for Rookie of the Year after 
slashing .271/.340/.480 with 
24 homers in just 123 games, 
but lost out to Ohtani. He 
has too much swing-and- 

_ miss, but when he 
connects, the ball goes a 
long way. At 22, he’s 
т still a baby. 


5] C, Yankees 
52 OF, Angel 
53 SP Cubs 


54. 2B, Royals 


55. | "— 

— — 
$7 Andrew Benintendi И 
= = 
T — 
— 
— 
— — 
— — 
64. Travis Shaw 38/28/18 Brewers 
—— 
— —R 
— — 
— — 
59. Marcell Ozuna Cardinals 000- 
— — 
n 
-—— 
e — 
— сс == 


75. RP Brewers 


1B, Brewers 
Aguilar led Triple A in home 
runs in 2016, which is a little 
like being the best student in 
driver's ed. He finally got a 
chance at a regular big league 
job when he was picked up by 
Milwaukee in 2017, and last 
year he blasted 35 homers. 
The 28-year-old also lowered 
his strikeouts and boosted 
his walks. He might 
keep cruising at this 
level for a while. 


SP, Dodgers 
The ace-in-the-making announced 
his presence with authority in the 
2018 playoffs, fanning 29 batters in 
23% innings and shutting out the Red 
Sox for seven frames in Game 3 of the 
World Series. That was the exciting cap 
on a brilliant season: a 2.62 ERA and 
151 strikeouts in 137% innings. 
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86. RP, Mets 
87. SP. Rockies 


88. RP, As 


89. 2B, Reds mE 
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89. 1B, White Sox 
100. OF, Blue Jays 


Vladimir 

Guerrero Jr. 

OF, Blue Jays 

Vlad Jr. is coming, and when 

he arrives he's poised to deliver 
some serious thunder. Consider 
what he accomplished at 

Double A and Triple A last year 
at 19 years old: .402/449/671 at 
the former; .336/414/564 at the 
latter; and fewer walks (36) than 
strikeouts (37). The son of a Hall 
of Famer who was one of the best 
natural hitters of his era, Vladito 
promises to be a special player 
when he gets called up—even if 
he should have debuted last year. 


BY ROSS DELLENGER 
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LES 


SLICED AVOCADO, mixed greens, wal- 
nuts, grapes, dried cranberries, tomatoes, 
cucumbers and red onions. These ingredients 
are gathered in a bowl, tossed in a rice-wine 
vinaigrette and, on this cold February night 
at 23rd Street Brewery on the main drag in Lawrence, Kans., 
is placed in front of Kathy Miles. “I love the dressing,” she 
tells restaurant owner Matt Llewellyn. This meatless salad is 
a new menu item at the popular restaurant, and it is selling 
briskly, Llewellyn says, in large part because of the name. 
Weeks ago the Kansas football coach (and Kathy’s husband) 
walked in for the first time and, after scouring the menu, 
created his own dish. “Here’s what I want,” he told Llewellyn, 
and with that, the Les Miles Vegan Salad was born. 

Les Miles has a new diet with a new name: flexitarian. 
“A flexitarian,” says Miles, who has a knack for linguistic 
invention, “is, in my words, the ability to eat vegetarian 
unless there’s a little piece of chicken that gets caught on 
your fork or spoon when you are eating soup and trying to 
be vegetarian, but occasionally that piece of chicken gets to 
your mouth and it does not benefit you politely to remove it, 
so you must eat it,” he says. “That is the flex in flexitarian.” 
(Translation: He’s a vegan who cheats.) 

Miles no longer utters the three letters inscribed on 
the national championship ring he waves on his right 
hand—L-S-U—instead referring to that university as “my 
last stop” or “the place I was last.” Since November he has 
been occupying a radically different place in the football 
landscape: the coach of what many consider to be the worst 


Two years after leaving behind a 


complicated legacy at LSU, one of college 


football's most colorful coaches is 


back—but at one of the country's bleakest 


EEE LES MILES 


ABOUT FACES 
With anew coach in town, Signing Day in 
Lawrence was a roller coaster of emotions. 


major conference program in the country. He has more wins 
in 16 seasons at Oklahoma State and LSU (142) than Kansas 
does in its last 32 (137). The Jayhawks have finished with 
a losing record in 10 consecutive years, won six conference 
games over that span and have averaged 19,424 fans at home 
games last season. After two years away from coaching, Miles 
is back, 65 years old and 20 pounds lighter, taking on the 
hardest job in the FBS: making Kansas football relevant. 

But he's still quirky old Les Miles. You know, the guy 
who noshed grass during tense sideline moments; who 
during press conferences did everything from answer- 
ing reporters' ringing iPhones to going on extended 
salutes to Columbus Day; who wore his white hat so 
oddly propped atop his head—a light breeze could blow 
it off—that he earned the nickname “the Mad Hatter,” 
a nod also to fourth-down gambles and fake field goals that 
failed more often than not. During his hiatus he starred 
in Dos Equis beer commercials and had bit parts in two 
low-budget films. A retired Miles had the makings of be- 
coming the next Most Interesting Man in the World, or 
the replacement for Lee Corso as the comic relief on ESPN 
College GameDay. 
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Miles had other plans, namely to return to the football 
field, where he claimed two SEC championships and the 
2007 national title while finishing with the best winning 
percentage (.770) of any coach in LSU’s modern era. His legacy 
there remains complicated. Four games into the 716 season, 
Miles was fired, too stubborn to overhaul an unimaginative 
offense. Now he’s back to lead a program that hasn’t been 
to a bowl game since '08. Why? Because the marriage at 
Kansas is one between a program that no one else wants to 
coach and a coach that no one else wants to hire? Miles has 
another reason. “Retirement is not something I was fired up 
about," he says. “Tm having fun." 


HE NEW Les Miles has a problem. Two of his as- 
sistants are waiting for the coach as he arrives at his 
office at 7:15 a.m. on National Signing Day. In what 
is an unmistak- 
ably grave tone, one of the 
men tells Miles the news: 
“Marcus Harris's mom 
called." 

Harris is a three-star 
defensive end from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., who had told 
coaches a day before that 
he planned to shun offers 
from South Alabama, 
Southern Miss and Tu- 
lane to come to Lawrence. 
Now he has cold feet, and 
so does his family. What 
happens next speaks to 
why the Jayhawks hired 
Miles. He's charming and 
comforting and has a dis- 
arming, goofy personal- 
ity. Tight ends coach Jeff 
Hecklinski witnessed it this winter during in-home visits 
as Miles, surrounded by a recruit's relatives, put everyone 
at ease and then, oh yeah, brandished that championship 
ring. “It gets passed around,” Hecklinski says with a laugh. 
The jewelry is far from the only selling point about this man. 
Miles's tenure at LSU was more than twice the average for 
an SEC coach. “We use that,” defensive coordinator DJ. Eliot 
says. “He’s got to be great to go 12 years in the SEC.” 

Miles hurriedly gets on the phone with Harris's mother, 
settles the family's nerves and gets his reward. Harris's 
paperwork arrives, and defensive line coach Kwahn Drake 
bellows a *Booooom!" across the hallways of the football 
complex. The excitement over landing the nation's 120th- 
ranked strongside end, who held one other Power 5 offer, is 
an indication of the new Les Miles's status. 

Kansas brought in $3.9 million in football ticket revenue in 


2018, while men's hoops took in $15.8 million, according to 
a recent story in the Kansas City Star. “Football is year-round 
in the SEC,” says Katy Lonergan, the Jayhawks’ director 
of football communications and an alum who spent seven 
years in a similar role at Ole Miss. *That's basketball here." 
Athletic director Jeff Long wants to balance the playing fields. 
He hired longtime football administrator Mike Vollmar to 
oversee the program, approved the addition of 12 support- 
staff members and increased the salary pool. A $26 million 
indoor facility will open in time for spring drills. ^We're not 
doing this at the expense of our basketball program," Long 
says. “It’s in addition to. We need both of them.” 

That's why he gave Miles a five-year deal. The roster is so 
mangled that the new staff's in-house evaluation paints a 
grim scene: Kansas won't be able to fill its NCAA allotment of 
85 scholarships until 2022 at the earliest, thanks to attrition, 


past regimes’ recruiting tactics and the NCAA’s two-year-old 
25-scholarship limit for each signing class. Hecklinski, who 
came from Indiana State, spent two weeks over Christmas 
break doing a comprehensive analysis, organized in a thick 
three-ring binder that sits atop his desk. “I kept looking at 
it, like, this can’t be right,” he says. “Toughest roster situ- 
ation Гуе seen." 

Over the next three seasons, the Jayhawks will operate 
in at least a 10-player hole. Those who transfer, get injured 
or are dismissed cannot be replaced. The impact on the 
2019 class was significant. Miles and staff were limited 
to signing 15 players; 10 spots were filled by blueshirted 
prospects who joined the team last year under the previous 
regime. Blueshirting, the act of awarding scholarships in 
August to unrecruited players, is done to exceed the NCAA's 
scholarship limit by borrowing spots from the following 
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year’s class—a move that often reeks of desperation. Miles 
downplays the roster disadvantage while also revealing a 
jarring truth: He only learned the extent of it after he was 
hired. “There’s a clear path in getting back,” Miles says. 
“Tt’s just going to take time.” 
HE NEW Les Miles has an Apple watch attached to 
T a white-and-black-checkered band wrapped around 
his left wrist. When did you start talking to your watch? 
“When it started talking back,” he responds. Old 
dogs can learn new tricks, but two years out of the game is 
a long time. The transfer portal and the early signing period, 
for example, didn’t exist when Miles last coached. Many 
criticized Long’s decision to buck industry trends by not 
hiring a 30-something offensive guru. He considered that, 
he says, but admitted not everyone he contacted was inter- 
ested in the gig. “This is not,” 
Long says, “the easiest job.” 
The relationship of Long 
and the Mileses dates to their 
days at Michigan—Les on the 
football staff, Long in athletic 
administration and Kathy an 
assistant women’s basketball 
coach. Four decades later Long, 
59, and Les are on similar paths 
after each was fired at his last 


VITAL SIGNS stop in the SEC West. “We 
With Potter (far left) both have something we want 
and Harr БИРИНЕ to prove: build а program оп 
the Jayhawks, Miles the back end of our careers,” 
locked up a successful й 

. e says Long, Arkansas's AD from 
inaugural recruiting 2. . 
class—even if it ranked 2008 to 717. “Тһе goal is to get 
63 spots lower than his this program to a good place for 
last one at LSU. him to eventually turn it over 


to someone else with it built.” 
Once Miles decided to get 
back into coaching, Kathy feared he would never land a job. 
He does not play golf. He does not hunt. He does not fish. His 
brief foray into the television world as an analyst didn’t go 
smoothly. While calling a Nebraska game last year, he made 
headlines by using we during the broadcast. (His son Ben 
used to play for the Cornhuskers.) When they moved him into 
the studio, Les walked off the set on a live broadcast with 
his microphone on, searching for the bathroom. (Producers, 
thankfully, cut the mike before he reached the toilet.) 
Uprooting from Baton Rouge was hard, Kathy says, but 
it was also a relief. “It’s like the biggest party in Louisiana 
is going on, one you used to host, and you're not invited,” 
Kathy says. “By no means did people make us feel that way. 
We just felt that way” 
Miles is already putting his touch on his new program. He's 
using his trademark slogan: We do hard things. Workouts 


are more intense, players say, and training is more gruel- 
ing. Miles walked into his first team meeting, saw dozens of 
Jayhawks wearing baseball caps inside and shouted, “Take 
those hats off!" The players had expected to get the goofy 
guy from the beer commercials. ^We were like, *Oh, s---, he 
means business, " says receiver Daylon Charlot. 

There is an excitement for Kansas football that hasn't 
existed since the Jayhawks went 12-1 in 2007 under Mark 
Mangino—a very short-lived stretch of winning. Long says 
tickets sales are at 8596 renewal, ahead of past years' pace. 
On his first day in town, Miles drew hundreds to a Lawrence 
restaurant, the line so long it carried out of the building. 
Miles feels it. “These people," he says, “are so hungry for 
football" He means good football. And that won't be easy. 
~~~ HENEWLes Miles is needed. Around 8 a.m. on Sign- 
T ing Day, Eliot briskly walks into his office with an 
outstretched phone. It's Wes Ontiveros, the father 
of Gavin Potter, a three-star outside LB from Broken 
Arrow, Okla. Potter has been committed to Kansas State for 
more than three months, but he's secretly pledged to the 
Jayhawks. This phone callis a last-minute reassurance from 
the head coach. “I’m a man of my word,” Miles tells Potter's 
dad, before the two launch into a conversation about wrestling, 
which Miles did in high school. Potter is a two-time state 
champion. “You raised a fine son,” Miles says. “We’re just 
getting started, babe, and we're going to do it with his help." 

Potter is the last player to sign. His papers pop onto Eliot's 
cellphone two hours after Miles's call, and the staff, with 
Ontiveros on speakerphone, offers thundering approval to 
cap off a stunningly successful inaugural class. It ranks 65th 
in 247Sports' composite team rankings, up from 120th after 
the early signing period. This is a program with just one 
commitment and no coach 10 weeks ago; a staff, for the most 
part, living out of a downtown Lawrence hotel. At an 11 a.m. 
staff meeting, Miles addresses his assistants. *You busted 
your tail,” he says. “Fought like hell.” Eliot responds, “You 
did this too,” and the assistants give a round of applause. 

After Miles's press conference on Signing Day, the coach 
is back in his office interviewing for a graphic design posi- 
tion on his staff, and minutes later, he leads an unplanned 
meeting to discuss the 2020 signing class. Steven Biter, the 
special assistant to the head coach, bustles from the staff 
meeting to his office and back. Biter, 30, has spent the last year 
with Miles, helping him strategize for a potential return to 
coaching. While the outgoing staff still occupied the football 
complex, Biter and Miles huddled in a conference room in 
Kansas's athletic administration building, assembling a staff. 

Before this year, Biter only knew the actor and TV ana- 
lyst Les Miles. Now, finally, he knows Les Miles, the coach. 
“He’s much more comfortable in this role,” Biter says. “It’s 
like riding a bike for that guy. It's like a duck to water. This 
is why this guy was put on planet Earth." п 
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SIXTH DIMENSION 


A supersub who poured 
in 13 points in the 2018 
upset of Arizona, Perkins 
is one of the Bulls’ three 
double-digit scorers. 


BY 
DAN GREENE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
JEFF HAYNES 


NATE OATS is a numbers guy. 
Before he was hired as an assis- 
tant at Buffalo in 2013, he spent 
11 years teaching algebra, geom- 
etry and statistics while coaching 
basketball at Romulus (Mich.) 
High. Now in his fourth season 
as the Bulls’ coach, Oats applies 
this background after every game, when he shows his play- 
ers how they stack up in various efficiency metrics. Per- 
possession performance matters to Oats, who is cognizant 
of how kenpom.com ratings and NET rankings influence the 
NCAA tournament selection committee’s seeding process. 
But when Oats is hollering about defensive lapses in the 
waning minutes of a 15-point victory, he couldn’t care less 
about esoteric calculations. “If we think we're better than a 
team, just winning the game isn’t enough,” the 44-year-old 
Oats says. “You need to try to dominate your opponent. It’s 
not only an efficiency deal. It’s a mind-set.” 

Buffalo is answering Oats’s call. The 22-3 Bulls have 
had a spot in the AP Top 25 poll since this season’s sec- 
ond week by being both prudent (they’re 25th among 353 


| After providing one of the more insane moments of March Madness 


last year, BUFFALO is playing even better. But it's far 
from the only mid-major that has a roster ready to ravage brackets 
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64 


MID-MAJORS 


Division I teams in offensive turnover rate) and aggressive 
(their average offensive possession time is the fourth-fastest 
nationally), winning by an average of 13.2 points. Mean- 
while Buffalo’s opponents, stifled by extended defensive 
pressure, find their own possessions becoming drawn-out, 
enervating struggles, as evidenced by their ranking in pace 
(a collective 298th) and a paltry assist rate (39.2% of their 
field goals, third lowest nationally). All of which is to say 
that the Bulls are the best true mid-major this March will 


UNC GREENSBORO 


A young coach and a Spanish point guard lead a 


offer, regardless of whether you can decipher the relative 
value of their 53.4% effective field goal percentage. “I didn’t 
even know that kind of stuff existed,” says senior shoot- 
ing guard CJ Massinburg, who also notes he got an A in 
his stats course last year. “It seems like a headache to me. 
[Oats] breaks it down for us.” 

In last year’s bracket the numbers did not appear to 
favor the Bulls. They were a No. 13 seed ranked 71st in 
adjusted efficiency margin, facing fourth-seeded Arizona, 
which ranked 21st in the 
same category and fea- 
tured a future No. 1 NBA 
draft pick (7' 1" forward 
Deandre Ayton) and an 
All-Pac-12 guard now 
averaging 9.9 points for 
the Knicks (Allonzo Trier). 
Undaunted, Buffalo wal- 
loped the Wildcats by 21 
points. The Bulls’ tourna- 
ment run would end two 
days later, with a 95-75 
loss to Kentucky, but not 
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Victories in eight 
seasons by Miller, the 
winningest coach in 
Spartans history at 36. 


East Tennessee State— 
battling for an automatic 
bid. All four are ranked in 


the Spartans 72-43 in 


says, "was humbling." 


Greensboro. "That," Miller 


veteran team out to erase last year's heartache 


BY DNE measure 

the Spartans 
shouldn't even be in 
the NCAA tournament 
discussion. Ken Pomeroy 
ranks them as the 
fourth-luckiest team in 
the nation, meaning they 
have the fourth-highest 


deviation between their 
actual and expected 
records. 

UNCG’s good fortune 
will be tested within the 
Southern Conference, 
which has three other 
teams—Wofford 
[раде 66), Furman and 


the top 15 of the College 
Insider mid-major poll. 
“I'm not sure, nationally, 
that people understand 
how good the league is," 
says Wes Miller, 36, who's 
in his eighth season as 
the Spartans' coach. 
Consider: UNCG is one 
of just 11 teams with 
21 or more wins. And 
Wofford, the current 
leader of the SoCon, beat 


Leading UNCG is 6' 3" 
senior guard Francis 
Alonso [10], who grew 
up in Málaga, Spain, 
eschewing soccer for 
the sport his dad, Paco, 
played professionally. 
He's a 37.9% three-point 
shooter, the team's 
leading scorer (16.9 points 
per game] and the biggest 
reason UNCG can make a 
second consecutive NCAA 
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before they changed perceptions about a program that 
had been glad to simply make the field in 2015 and 716. 

“We said last year that we've been there and done that 
when it comes to getting to the tournament—it’s time to 
win some games,” says Oats, whose team has seven of its 
top eight rotation players from last season. “This year, we 
talk about getting past that first weekend.” 

Until they earned a berth four years ago, the Bulls had 
failed to reach the tournament since moving to D-I in 
1991-92. That was two seasons before Oats began his playing 
career at Division III Maranatha Baptist in his home state 
of Wisconsin, where he majored in math education; he drew 
on both experiences upon graduation, teaching high school 
classes while serving as an assistant at his alma mater and 
at Wisconsin-Whitewater. 

After five years of such double duty, he landed the job at 
Romulus, which he led to seven conference titles, a state 
Class A championship and a 222-52 record. He thought 
about pursuing a position as a Division I assistant and 
even interviewed a few times. But as he became better 
acquainted with the college coaches who recruited his 
players at Romulus, jobs at that level lost some appeal: 
too itinerant, too insecure. He thought of one of his idols, 


MURRAY STATE 


Dunker extraordinaire Ja Morant creates most of the 
highlights, but the Racers are far from a one-man show 


tournament appearance. 
"| don't think there 
are words to describe 
what he’s meant to the 
program," says Miller. 
“One of the most dynamic 
guards in the country." 
Inside, Miller leans on 
junior forward James 
Dickey, the conference's 
reigning defensive player 
of the year. The 6' 10" 
Dickey missed six games 
with a right-foot injury 
but he's back to being 
one of the nation's top 
shot blockers and the 
team's best rebounder 
(7.5). He had three swats 
in an 83-60 victory 


over The Citadel on 

Jan. 24, helping to hold 
the nation's highest 
scoring team to 32 
points below its average. 
Dickey blocks 10.176 of 
opponents' two-point 
shots when he's on the 
floor, which ranks 24th in 
the country, according to 
kenpom.com. 

After winning the 
conference championship 
in 2018, UNCG battled 
valiantly in the first round 
before falling to No. 4 
seed Gonzaga on a Zach 
Norvell Jr. three-pointer 
with 20.8 seconds left. 
The Spartans have 
10 players back from that 
team, experience that 
will undoubtedly help 
if they're lucky enough 
to make the Big Dance 
again. —Jeremy Fuchs 


FOR ALL that 

soaring sophomore 
point guard Ja Morant 
has done this season— 
he's eighth in the nation 
in points per game (24.2) 
and first in assists [10.1], 
and his dunks have 
brought unprecedented 
attention to this western 
Kentucky school—he's 
not the only player who 
makes the Racers go. 

Darnell Cowart, a 6' 8", 

295-pound bruiser who 
shed 30 pounds after 
arriving on campus 
from Cowley County 
Community College in 
Arkansas City, Kans., last 
summer, ranks eighth in 
the nation in offensive 
rebounding percentage 
on kenpom.com. Since 
becoming a starter at the 
beginning of February, 
the Chicago native is 


averaging 12.8 points and 
9.5 rebounds, and Murray 
State is 4-0. 

While Morant has 
mesmerized fans with 
his open-court play 
and absurd acrobatics, 
Cowart has impressed 
his coaches with his 
rapid improvement. 
He's an exceptional 
passer and draws nearly 
four fouls per game 
thanks to his ability 
to play the angles and 
his repertoire of crafty 
finishing moves. —J.F. 


Players since 1994-95 


other than Morant who 
have gone 21 of 21 
from the line in a game. 
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MID-MAJORS 


Bob Hurley, who spurned college job offers to stay for more 
than four decades at St. Anthony High in Jersey City, ac- 
cruing so much success that he earned enshrinement in 
the Naismith Hall of Fame. 

Hurley’s two sons caused Oats to rethink. He got to know 
Danny Hurley while Hurley was coaching at Wagner and 
Rhode Island and recruiting E.C. Matthews, Romulus’s 
star guard. After Danny’s older brother, Bobby, was hired 
to coach Buffalo in March 2013, Danny connected him 
with Oats, who, largely out of respect for the Hurley fam- 
ily, decided to make the jump. Two years later Bobby left to 
take over at Arizona State. Within 48 hours Oats, only two 
years removed from running a high school program, was 
promoted to replace him. 

The Bulls’ free-flowing style under Oats was familiar 
to anyone who had seen his teams at Romulus, where he 
emphasized skill development in practice and loosened the 
reins during games. “My thought was, if I'm gonna spend 
all this time in the gym, it doesn’t really make any sense to 
turn them into robots on the floor,” says Oats. “Guys wanna 
be in the gym even more if they know they have the freedom 
to use what they’re working on.” 

That approach has worked at Buffalo too, where Oats’s 
players often suggest matchup adjustments during huddles. 
“There’s some coaches where it’s kind of a dictatorship, 
their way or the highway,” says Massinburg, the team’s 
leading scorer at 18.3 points per game. “He’s not like that. 
He listens to us." 

Massinburg's own relationship with Oats began in an 
unusual way. When Oats was promoted in April 2015, he 
had five scholarships to fill and few options. A friend at 
another school tipped him off to Massinburg, who had just 
finished his high school career in Dallas and was planning 


WOFFORD 


Senior guard Fletcher Magee takes dead aim at 
the NCAA record for three-pointers in a career 


MIKE YOUNG, 

Wofford's coach of 
17 years, had a front row 
seat as Steph Curry rained 
three-pointers for Davidson 
a decade ago. Over the last 
37/2 seasons he has watched 
his own guard, 6' 4" Fletcher 
Magee [far right], eclipse 
Curry's Southern Conference 


record of 414 threes while 
firing with greater accuracy 
(43.4% to 41.2%). "What 
Steph has gone on to do is 
great," Young says, "but 
Magee is way up there." 
Magee hits most of his 
triples off screens, but he's 
also deft at catching the 
ball while facing away from 


to enroll at a junior college in the fall. Oats invited him 
to campus for a workout, then offered him a scholarship 
without ever having seen him play five-on-five. Plans to 
redshirt Massinburg as a freshman were scrapped in time 
for him to score 17 at Duke in just his eighth game. It was 
just a glimpse of his flair for the big stage: Massinburg 
has averaged 16.0 points and shot 47.196 from beyond the 
arc in three NCAA tournament games, and this season 
he scored a career-high 43 in an opening-week win at 
West Virginia. 

That upset in Morgantown earned Buffalo its first ap- 
pearance in the Top 25; the team climbed as high as No. 14 
last month. With 6' 7" senior wing Jeremy Harris (13.8 
points, 6.6 rebounds per game) beside Massinburg and 
6' 8" stretch forward Nick Perkins (13.8 points, 7.7 boards) 
coming off the bench, the Bulls have become a local sen- 
sation, selling out 6,783-seat Alumni Arena for games 
even when students were on break. In December they 
won by 12 at Syracuse to unofficially stake their claim as 
the basketball alphas of Western New York. Harris, the 
second-ranked juco in the country in 2017, chose Buffalo 
over Texas Tech, and 6' 5" freshman reserve Jeenathan Wil- 
liams, a four-star forward from Rochester, N.Y., declined 
offers from Marquette, Minnesota and even the Orange. 

Such recruiting victories are strong signs of growth for a 
program that only a few years ago took pride in slim halftime 
leads over Kentucky and Wisconsin. The blowout of Arizona 
last March, Massinburg says, offered “a hint of how good we 
could be.” Oats has been open about his aspirations to make 
Buffalo more than a mid-major, à la Gonzaga and Butler. 
“Т don't want anybody to get the wrong idea, but they did 
have to start somewhere," Oats says. ^We've got this thing 
going in the right direction." п 
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HOFSTRA 


The nation’s third-leading scorer has become 


the pride of the Pride’s greatest player 


SPEEDY CLAXTON, 

the Pride’s first 
national star anda 
seven-year NBA player, 
originally saw Justin 
Wright-Foreman (3) when 
the ninth-grader attended 
a camp he was running at 
Christ the King High (also 
Claxton’s alma mater], in 
Middle Village, N.Y. But the 
two didn't really bond until 
after Wright-Foreman's 
freshman year at Hofstra, 
where Claxton is an 
assistant coach. 

A Б' 2" guard, Wright- 
Foreman had scored just 
44 points that season and 
was considering a transfer. 
Instead, Claxton helped 
Wright-Foreman improve 
his skills, drilling him 
on defense and building 


the basket and quickly 
squaring his shoulders, 
then shooting over a 
defender. He's especially 
good at concentrating 
after contact and 


Made three-pointers 
per game this season 
for Magee, which ranks 
second in the nation. 


Consecutive games 
in which Wright- 
Foreman has scored 
in double figures. 


his court awareness. 

It was time well spent. 
Through Feb. 15, Wright- 
Foreman was averaging 
26.2 points (third in 
Division 1) and shooting 
43.2% beyond the arc. 
But unlike the two scorers 
ahead of him, Campbell 
guard Chris Clemons and 
Detroit guard Antoine 
Davis, Wright-Foreman is 
far from reliant on long- 
range shooting. The senior 


converting those free 
throws: He's taken 382 
foul shots in his career 
and missed just 30 

of them (92.176). His 
accuracy from beyond 
the arc is the highest of 
anyone who ranks in the 
top 25 for career makes. 
“He works on all types of 
shots," says Young. "He 


can beat you from 15 feet. 


He's 90% from the line. 

He's a gifted man." 
Magee (a team-high 

19.9 points per game) 


gets most of his buckets 
off ball screens, a knack 
that has caught the eye of 
NBA scouts. 

Even with their 22-4 
record, the Pride will 
likely have to win the 
CAA tournament to make 
their first trip to the 
Big Dance since 2001, 
when Jay Wright—now a 


is far from the Terriers’ 
only deep threat: 5' 11" 
sophomore point guard 
Storm Murphy (50.076) 
and 6' 4" junior guard 
Nathan Hoover (44.976) 
spread the floor for 
Young's work-the-clock 
offense, which ranks 
third in the nation in 
three-point shooting. 
The Terriers buried 
13treys in an 81-61 
defeat of South Carolina 
on Nov. 26, a quality win 
that has helped them 


two-time NCAA champ at 
Villanova—was the coach. 
"Justin will go down as 
the second-best to ever 
play here," Claxton says 
with a laugh. Then he 
gets serious: "He will get 
his jersey retired. He'll 

go down as the greatest 
scorerthe program has 
ever had." —J.F. 


climb to 28th in the NCAA 
tournament selection 
committee's NET 
rankings. 

All that could lead to an 
at-large bid for Wofford 
(22-4, 14-0 in the ЅоСоп), 
and might allow Magee, 
who has 465 threes, to 
break Oakland guard 
Travis Bader's Division | 
record of 504 during 
March Madness. If he 
gets even an outside shot 
at the mark, well, he'll 
happily take it. = ЈЕ. 
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REMEMBER THE — X 
RINGLEADER 


“RAUS, RAUS! ALLES 
LASSEN LIGGEN?” 


On a snowy Sunday in January, 76 years ago, 

a Nazi freight locomotive emptied 659 Dutch 
Jews—240 men and boys, 419 women and girls— 
onto Auschwitz’s train platform following a 36- 
hour trek east from the Dutch city of Westerbork. 
The SS guards shouted again: “Out, out! Leave 
everything behind!” 

Leon Greenman, slim and 32 back then, would 
decades later recall noticing the corners of suit- 
cases jutting from hard-packed snow drifts near 
the tracks. He wondered: Why did those people _ 
leave their belongings? Here were the cases, but where | 
were the people? Surely, he figured, he would be 
invited back later to retrieve the hastily-packed 
bags that he and his wife had brought. 

“Manner zur linken! Frauen nach rechts!” Men 
to the left! Women to the right! 


He was the first American-born player t 
compete at the highest level of European soccer. 


but FL 
Holocaust story, not his stardom with Ajax, 


ваѕоп he must not be forgotten 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
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Among those shuffling off the train that day with Green- 
man was Eddy Hamel, who not long ago had been one of 
the best soccer players in the world. Now 40, Hamel didn’t 
stand out much from the other Auschwitz arrivals. His fit 
build was hidden by an overcoat dirtied on a frigid train 
ride with no food, water or toilets. 

Born in New York City in 1902, Hamel had moved to the 
Netherlands as a baby, with his Dutch-born parents, and 
considered himself more Dutchman than Yank. During World 
War II many Jews who could prove American citizenship were 
sent by the Germans to one of the less severe Nazi camps, 
where they might be traded for German POWs. When Hamel 
was arrested in Amsterdam, three months before arriving 
at Auschwitz, he’d told his captors about his roots. He was 
unable, though, to prove this claim to U.S. protection, and so 
there he stood, at the gate of the most murderous concentra- 
tion camp, separated by soldiers from his wife, Johanna, and 
their twin four-year-old sons, Paul and Robert. 

Survivors and historians tell us that the prisoners who 
arrived at Auschwitz before 1944 didn’t know what awaited 
them—didn’t know about the thousands of murders that 
took place there every week. They’d been told they were 
being sent to work. Greenman got a glimpse of reality fast. 
A woman, he recalled, ran across the platform toward 
her husband, but halfway there 
was clubbed to the ground and 
kicked in the stomach. 

Out of these 659 souls, 19 
women and 50 men—Hamel 
and Greenman included—were 
selected for a work assignment. 
They were led away, past gar- 
dens intended to make them be- 
lieve everything would be fine, 
while the 590 others, including 
Hamel’s and Greenman’s fami- 
lies, were shepherded elsewhere. 

Auschwitz was not one place 
but a complex of sprawling camps where between 1940 and 
45 death was secretly administered by bullet, poisonous 
injection, medical experiment, beating, overwork and mal- 
nutrition. The vast majority of the 1.1 million to 1.5 million 
people estimated to have been murdered at Auschwitz, how- 
ever, were executed by poisonous gas spread through holes in 
the ceilings of what prisoners believed to be shower rooms. 

Eddy Hamel, former star winger for Ajax, the finest foot- 
ball club in Holland, knew none of this. The world didn’t 
know this. The rare prisoners who caught sight of these 
truths tried to tell the others. They pointed toward the smoke 
and the smell, but most inmates simply didn’t believe the 
Germans were gassing people by the thousands and turn- 
ing the corpses to powder. “To believe such a thing,” said 
one Auschwitz survivor, “you had to cease being human.” 


HE FACT that Eddy 
Hamel was born on 
Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side—in his parents’ 
apartment at 503 E. 83rd St.— 
meant little until his life depend- 
ed on it. And even then, it couldn’t 
save him. Not without proof. 
Moses and Eva Hamel had 
moved to New York from Hol- 
land the year before Eddy was 
born. A diamond polisher by 
trade, Moses must have found work hard to come by in 
the town known as New Amsterdam before the invading 
Brits renamed it in 1664. Six months after Eddy arrived, 
the Hamels returned to Old Amsterdam for good. 
Another native New Yorker, Jim McGough, sat explain- 
ing all of this in the corner of a restaurant in Pleasant Hill, 
Calif., recently. A fit 54-year-old tech executive, McGough 
got his first taste of European soccer when he traveled to 
Amsterdam and visited a Dutch friend in the early 1990s. 
The Ajax match he caught during that trip was a life-changer. 
Upon returning to the States, McGough created a website 
(a strange new endeavor at the time) called ajax-usa.com, 
which attracted a worldwide following of soccerheads. Hamel 
became a particular fascination of McGough’s, and over the 
past 15 years he has made it his mission to learn as much 
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as he can about the Hamel story, which the sands of time 
had slowly concealed, grain by grain, until an 87-year-old 
Auschwitz survivor unearthed it in 1998. 

McGough has traveled several times to the Netherlands 
in pursuit of anyone who still remembers Hamel’s name, 
and he’s dug up dozens of aging documents, like the guest 
columns Hamel wrote for the clubs he coached after his 
playing days. In one of those, from 1933, Hamel recalled 
that “the first real soccer match I saw as a young rascal 
was played on the dirt field of A.F.C.” That would be the 
lower-tier Amsterdamsche Football Club, which Hamel later 
joined, becoming a fixture on its top team as a teenager. 

It was McGough, along with Dutch journalist Menno Pot, 
who translated the 2003 book Ajax, the Dutch, the War (by 
Simon Kuper), including a story about a teenage Hamel 
mischievously kicking balls at the windows of the Ajax 
facility. This misbehavior was curtailed when a grounds- 
man got his mitts on the young A.F.C. player and plunged 
Hamel into a nearby stream. 

Soon enough that groundsman would be a colleague, 
for in 1922, Hamel, 21, joined what Kuper calls the Neth- 


The fact that Eddy Hamel was born on Manhattan's 
Upper East Side meant little until his life depended on 
it. And even then, it couldn t save him. 


erlands' *biggest football club and probably the country's 
most popular institution after the royal family." The first 
American-born player to compete in a top-flight Euro- 
pean league, Hamel played 125 games at right forward for 
Ajax over the next nine years, the locals heralding him as 
Belhamel, or the Ringleader. He was known for his speed, 
his dribble-drives down the right flank and for the cross- 
ing passes that helped fill the goals at Houten Stadion, the 
Wooden Stadium. Those grounds in Amsterdam held only 
11,000 people, but on certain Sundays the throng swelled 
to 20,000, with fans' toes covering the sidelines. Hamel 
himself had a legion of supporters who switched sides at 
halftime to better witness his offensive exploits. 
Twenty-odd years ago Kuper tracked down an elderly Ajax 
supporter, Hans Reiss, who described a *tall boy, black hair 
combed back. Not a product 
of the Jewish Quarter. He was 


DEATH'S DOORS what you might call an idol. 


Hamel (front row, Eddy Hamel, I can still see him 
Ў vd len D dos med the before me. Quick, and he had a 
right side in the 1920s МР? 
Tor Ajai the Ошо} very good cross. Something like 
ілі оп ly to end David Beckham now.” 

up inside the gates of Except that Beckham scored 


Auschwitz, in 43. goals, and goals weren't 
Hamel’s thing. He scored just 
eight in his career. His appeal, 
instead, was in his playmak- 
ing and his manner. *Gé van 
Dijk, an Ajax star in the 1940s 
and '50s, used to go and watch 
Hamel with his friends, when 
[Van Dijk] was still a junior 
player himself," journalist Arthur de Boer wrote in 2000, 
on the occasion of the club's centennial. “ [Hamel] was а 
wonderful footballer, [Van Dijk said]. ‘An icon. And what 
I liked the most about him: He was always such a gentle- 
man. He never kicked opponents or things like that. He 
was my role model. I never kicked anyone myself. I wanted 
to be like Eddy Hamel.” ” 


OR MORE than a century Ajax has had a strong 
Jewish identity, not because of Hamel, the first Jew 
to play for them (and one of only five in the team's 
history), but because of the Wooden Stadium's prox- 
imity to Jodenbuurt—Amsterdam's Jewish Quarter. In 
Hamel' day, and even before, lower-middle-class Jews formed 
the bulk of Ajax's fanbase. That association still lingers today. 
At the team’s first-leg Champions League loss to Real Madrid 
on Feb. 13, Ajax supporters who weren't the slightest bit 
Jewish filed into Johan Cruyff Arena waving flags and bear- 
ing tattoos that depicted the Star of David, chanting the 
Dutch word for “Jews”: YO-den! YO-den! It's a tradition that 
has withstood the hissing sounds made by opposing fans 
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(to mimic the gas chambers) and that has defied pleas 
from Ajax’s front office to leave the Jewish parapher- 
nalia at home, so as not to provoke trouble. 

Hamel’s Jewish heritage is irrelevant to his soccer 
career, other than the retroactive sense of foreboding 
it provides today, for his playing days ran concurrent 
with Adolf Hitler’s rise to power. Hamel scored a 
career-best five goals in the 1926-27 season (and over 
the years helped guide de Godenzonen to four division 
titles) while Hitler, chairman of the fledgling Nazi 
party, was seizing upon Germans’ rising frustrations 
by promising economic renewal and revenge against 
the religious group he held responsible for the coun- 
try’s downturn. 

In August '29, Hamel 
married Johanna in an 


SEEING STARS 


Amsterdam synagogue; Ajax's fir st fan base 
a year later he assisted on rose up, in part, from 

AM : the Jodenbuurt, and 
Ajax's first goal in a 6-0 

й iura a century later the 

win over Koninklijke HFC European power's 

.. and then wrecked his supporters still honor 
knee. He never again their Jewish roots. 


played for the storied 
club's A squad. 

For all of his suc- 
cesses on the field, 
Hamel received no 
money—European clubs 
back then were truly 
clubs; players wouldn’t be 
paid until the 1950s—so 
he returned to his day job as a clerk at a grain wholesaler. 
In ’32 he began coaching two lower-level clubs: опе in 
the fishing village of Volendam, just outside Amsterdam; 
the other further north, in Alkmaar. In '33, Adolf Hitler 
ascended to chancellor of Germany and opened his first 
concentration camp, in Dachau; five years later Johanna 
Hamel gave birth to Paul and Robert. Hamel was coaching 
three teams by this point and being compensated for it, 
however modestly. Volendam sometimes paid him in fish. 

“I have this wonderful invented image of him,” says 
McGough, the one-man Hamel museum, who has retraced 
the steps Hamel took after getting off work at the grain shop 
and riding various trains to the three scattered clubs he 
oversaw. “It’s night, and he’s riding home, holding a basket 
of eels, or herring, stinking up the whole train. 

“Clearly he was a good coach. Alkmaar won the league 
title when he was there. He coached De Kennemers [also 
near Amsterdam] to a championship and got them promoted. 
Volendam, which had never won anything, won three league 
titles in the 10 years he was there. The old timers in Volen- 
dam still talk about Eddy Hamel as ‘the guy who changed 
everything for us.’ ” 


Ajax supporters who aren't the slightest bit Jewish file 
into Johan Cruyff Arena waving flags and bearing tattoos 
that depict the Star of David, chanting Y0-den! YU-den! 


ORLD WAR II began on Sept. 1, 1939, when Ger- 
many invaded Poland. Eight months later, Germany 
took the Netherlands—but the atmosphere in Am- 
sterdam had grown tense before that. Despite its 
robust Jewish populace, a vein of anti-Semitism ran through 
the city of 800,000, as it had through all of Europe since the 
Middle Ages. Among the many restrictions placed by the 
Nazis оп Amsterdam’s Jews was their banishment from sport- 
ing clubs. Hamel was no longer allowed to coach. Soon the 
Jewish Quarter—the soil from which Ajax's following had 
sprouted—would become a ghetto, sealed in barbed wire. 

Hamel, his wife and their sons were living across town 
at the time, in a second-floor flat at 145 Rijnstraat, not far 
from where 13-year-old Anne Frank and her family lived. 
In apparent defiance of the Nazis’ rules, Hamel continued 
to play for his old club's alumni team, Lucky Ajax, during 
the German occupation. 

On Oct. 27, 1942, Hamel was stopped by two officers from 
the Jewish Affairs division of the Amsterdam Police Depart- 
ment, which had turned compliant with the Nazis. The arrest 
report, written in German, states that Hamel told his captors 
he was born in New York. He gave “coach” as his profession. 
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As for the reason for his arrest: He'd been caught in public 
sich ohne judenstern—without his Jewish star. 

“Why wasn’t he wearing a star?” McGough wonders. “Also, 
did someone tip off the Nazis? There are some fascinating 
mysteries in this.” 

After Johanna and Paul and Robert were rounded up, the 
Hamels were taken to a beautiful edifice downtown, the 
Hollandsche Schouwburg Theater, which had been turned 
into a detention center, and then to Westerbork, a Nazi tran- 
sit camp 100 miles northeast of Amsterdam. “Westerbork 
was designed to project calmness,” says McGough. “The 
Germans wanted to keep prisoners pacified until they went 
to die.” Westerbork had a cabaret theater, a good hospital, 
an orchestra and, McGough adds, “organized soccer. The 
prisoners played two pickup games every Sunday, at noon 
and 3 p.m.” During the three months Hamel was there, “it’s 
hard to imagine he didn’t at least kick the ball around.” 

Westerbork is where Hamel met Leon Greenman, a 
London-born bookseller who’d been arrested in Rotter- 
dam. Decades later, Greenman would write in his memoir, 
An Englishman in Auschwitz, of his desperate quest to 
prove he was a British subject. The necessary documents 
arrived in Westerbork in late January 1943—but they 
were too late. Greenman, his wife and their two-year-old 
son were already on an Auschwitz-bound train. “We had 
been told that we were being sent to Poland to work for 
the Germans,” Greenman wrote of his family’s journey. 
“We thought that we would ... be allowed to visit one 
another at weekends.” 


Greenman kept his memories of Hamel to 
himself for more than 50 years, until 1998, 
when he mentioned to a fellow Auschwitz sur- 
vivor that he’d met an Ajax player named Eddy 
Hamel inside the infamous death camp. The 
man responded: “You should tell Ajax about 
that.” And so Greenman did, in a letter that 
concluded, “Apologies that these facts were 
not forthcoming, not everybody is interested 
in what once was. Yet I hope to have done 
something good out of respect for Eddy Hamel 
and your mighty football club.” 

Greenman is our best window into Hamel’s 
experience at Auschwitz, for not only did the 
Germans burn bodies and scatter ashes, they 
also destroyed many records of the genocide 
after the war turned against them in 1944. 
From Greenman’s book, published in 2001, 
we know that he and Hamel had not eaten in 
three days when they arrived at Auschwitz. 
Their first meal was “some kind of herb soup 
with black-coloured leaves.” In the weeks that 
followed they subsisted on the occasional scrap 
of bread or raw potato, in portions that were 
reduced daily. Water was their greatest nutritional deficit. 

In a barracks filled with 1,000 men, Greenman and Hamel 
shared a wooden bunk—the highest of three, with no mat- 
tress. (Intended for one man, each of these three levels 
instead held eight.) That February and March in 1943, with 
an average temperature hovering around 30, “Eddy and I 
often rubbed our backs against each other,” Greenman wrote. 
“His body was very warm, you see. And we were very cold.” 
Speaking Dutch, “mingled with the odd word of English,” 
Hamel told Greenman he was an American citizen, and 
Greenman explained his London roots. They agreed not to 
talk about the women and children who had accompanied 
them on the train. “We saw the smoking chimneys, heard 
the tales about the crematoria,” Greenman wrote, “but we 
convinced ourselves that they were just factories.” 

The men performed hard labor in the snow, in accordance 
with the wrought-iron sign that arched over Auschwitz’s en- 
trance: ARBEIT MACHT FREI, or WORK SETS YOU FREE—yet 
another bit of propaganda. Three months passed. An Aus- 
trian prisoner reluctantly tattooed 98288 on Greenman’s left 
forearm. The Nazis probably gave Hamel, the man behind 
Greenman alphabetically, number 98289. 

“Our conditions were turning some of us into different 
people,” Greenman wrote. “Not all of us—some remained 
almost the same as when they arrived. Eddie [sic] Hamel 
was always a gentlemen [sic].” 

Kuper recounts the ways in which Hamel may have been 
unlucky in landing at Auschwitz. If he’d shown a passport 
or some other proof of his American roots, might he have 
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been sent elsewhere? If he’d been more widely known, 
as today’s players are, or scored more goals or played for 
Ajax more recently, would someone have recognized him 
and supported his story about being born in New York? 
Or would a degree of fame have been inconsequential? 
In Who Betrayed the Jews? Agnes Grunwald-Spier writes 
of “more than 30 Jewish Olympic medalists [who] were 
exterminated without a thought when the Nazi juggernaut 
ploughed on with the Final Solution.” 

Three months after arriving, Hamel and the other men in 
his barracks were led to a room and ordered 
to strip naked. As they stepped forward 
one by one and were directed to either the 
left or the right, it became clear what was 
happening. The healthy would be allowed 
to keep working. The unfit would not. Ac- 
cording to Greenman: “[Eddy] said to me, 
‘Leon, what is going to happen to me? I have 
an abscess in my mouth.’ I took a look. It 
looked swollen indeed. 

“I never saw him again. It took a few 
months before I realized that they really 
did gas people.” 

The Germans logged April 30, 1943, as 
Eddy Hamel’s date of death, but it’s not 
a reliable record, historians say, because 
the SS often waited until the last day of 
each month to close accounts and record 
who had expired. When Hamel died, prob- 
ably by gas, he almost certainly did not 


This is why the recollections of survivors like Greenman, 
who died in 2008 at age 97, are so valuable. This is why Jim 
McGough interviewed Greenman in his London home, in 
'03, and why he has since scraped the continent's aging 
archives for any mention of Hamel: “So that we don’t forget.” 

This need to remember the unspeakable is why last 
fall James Caporusso, the head of Ajax’s American office, 
whose grandfather and uncle died in camps, carried a vase 
of flowers and a modern, Lycra-blend Ajax jersey to 503 
E. 83rd St. in Manhattan. He placed them on the stoop 


know that his wife and sons (along with NEW JERSEY outside Eddy Hamel’s birthplace and stood 

Greenman’s family) had been exterminated To the list of Holocaust looking at the building’s original 100-year- 

within hours of their train’s arrival, months victums he honored, old brick for a long while. 

earlier. According to the surviving logs, on Ajax’s Caporusso This is why the name HAMEL is etched on 
š added Hamel, whose . . 

the day Hamel reached Auschwitz, two pe G G у the commemorative wallin the Hollandsche 

other trains, carrying 5,284 more Jews, with an updated kit. Schouwburg Theater in Amsterdam. Not 


arrived from what is now Belarus. Of that 

number, 4,510—including 1,207 children— 

were sent directly to the buildings whose signage declared, 
in German, BATHROOM and DISINFECTION ROOM. Inside 
were fake showerheads. Sometimes the SS even handed 
out soap and towels. 


T 


HE SHEER volume of the killing at Auschwitz 
still terrifies, 74 years after Soviet troops liberated 
the camp on Jan. 27—now recognized as Holocaust 
Remembrance Day—of 1945. Asked what modern 
society misunderstands about the Holocaust, Grunwald- 
Spier quips, “How long have you got?" A 2018 survey showed 
that 3196 of Americans (including 4196 of millennials) believe 
that no more than two million Jews were killed in the 
Holocaust. The real number, going off decades of rigorous 
research, is around six million. 


just to remember Eddy, Johanna, Paul and 

Robert—but also Eddy's parents and his 
sister Estella, executed at the Sobibor camp in 1943; and 
his sister Hendrika, killed at Auschwitz four months before 
Eddy arrived; and his youngest sister, Celina, whose fate 
remains unknown. 

“If God could get me out of the camps,” Greenman wrote 
in his book, “I promised that I would tell the outside world 
what I had seen inside.” When Greenman, 50 years later, 
wrote to Ajax about his bunkmate, the club sent him its 
most recent media guide and a sheaf of black-and-white 
photos of their first Jewish player, the fleet-footed right 
outside. The Ringleader. 

Greenman wrote back: “I instantly looked at Eddy 
Hamel’s picture, the face I can’t forget, the man of calm 
friendliness and body warmth. 

“Eddy had a good circulation and was truly warm” о 
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KEMBA WALKER 


CHAREOTTE'S ALL-STAR REP 


ON GROWING UP IN NEW 
YORK CITY AND PLAYING 


ОК A VERY FAMOUS BOSS 


INTERVIEW BY CHRIS MANNIX 
WATCH THE BIG INTERVIEW: 
KEMBA WALKER AT 51.Т 


51: You've got the unique experience 
of playing on a team that's owned 
by the greatest player of all time. 
What was your first interaction with 
Michael Jordan? 

My draft workout. He was just 
sitting on the side. I was nervous but 
I tried my best to impress them. I 
think I did. I remember he was talking 
trash, which he usually does a lot. 

SI: Talking trash how? 

They had us put two balls on 
the floor and told us to palm the 
basketballs. As I'm going up, he's 
like, ^Man, get out of here. You can't 
palm the ball." 

SI: Could you have ever imagined 
asakid that you'd have unfettered 
access to Michael Jordan? 

It's still kind of surreal. I can 
text or call him anytime and he 
responds right away. That's a special 
feeling to have. 
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51: As a New Yorker playing in the NBA, 
you've become one of those guys who 
kids in the city look up to. Do you ever 

go backto play on the old courts? 

I can't play there nowadays. My 
knees don't work that way. I used to 
go back all the time, check out the 
game at Rucker Park and places like 
that. Last summer I did the first 
annual Kemba Walker Camp in the 
Bronx, which was amazing. I love it 
because that's where I'm from, and I 
know how hard it can be for a young 
kid to make it out of that city. So I just 
try to be that role model for these kids. 
I truly feel that if I can do it, anyone 
can, especially at my size [6' 1"]. 

Not everybody's going to be 6' 5" or 
6' 6". I try to be that inspiration. 

SI: Isittrue that you used to 

dance for money. .. ? 

I knew this was coming. Who 
told you that, my mom? 


SI: I did some homework, put it that 
way. Did you dance for money outside 
of a laundromat? 

I guess I was a young boy when 
I was doing it. [Laughs.] But I don't 
really remember. 

SI: You also performed at the Apollo 
Theater? The name of your group 
was Future Flavors? 

I got a chance to perform there a 
few times. It was amazing. Growing 
up in New York and knowing the 
history of the Apollo, that was an 
unbelievable moment. 

SI: You'll be a free agent this summer. 
Do you feel like the Hornets аге іп а 
good position to be a winner in the 
next few years? 

I think we can be. I think there 
are some good young pieces. Do I 
think we might need some more? 
Yeah. That’s not up to me. That’s up 
to the guys upstairs. п 
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